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Poultry Terms 



Chick. — A newly-hatched chicken. 

Chicken. — Used until fowls are four to six months old. 

Cockerel. — A young cock under one year old. 

Pullet. — A young hen under one year old. 

Poult. — ^A young turkey. 

Stag. — An adult turkey cock. 

Gosling. — A young goose. 

Green goose. — A young goose. 

Beard. — A bunch of feathers under the throat, as in Polish 

or Houdans. 
Crest or top-knot. — A bunch of feathers on the head. 
Face. — The bare skin from top of bill around the eyes. 
Ear-loies. — Fold of skin hanging from the ears. 
Wattles. — The red fleshy excrescences under the throat. 
Saddle. — The posterior of the back. 
Sternum. — The breast-bone. 
Ked. — The breast-bone. 
Hock. — Elbow-joint of the leg. 
Vulture-Hock. — Projecting feathers at the hock-joint. 
Hackles. — The narrow lanpe-Uke feathers on the neck and 

the posterior of the back. 
Sickles. — The upward curving feathers in a cock's tail. 
Might Feathers. — The primary wing feathers used when 

flying. 
Fluff. — Downy feathers around the thighs. 
Secondaries. — The CLuill feathers of the wing. 



Poultry Terms 



Tail-Coverts. — Curved side feathers at the bottom of the 

tail. 
Wing-Coverts. — Feathers covering the roots of the secondary 

quills. 
Pencilling. — Small stripes running over a feather. 
Spangling. — Spots on each feather which differ in colour 

from the ground colour of feather. 
Mossy. — Said of uncertain markings. 
Carriage. — The upright attitude of a fowl. 
HerirFeaihered. — A cock without the usual long sickle-ahaped 

tail feathers. 
Trio. — A cook and two hens. 

Wing-har. — A dark line across the middle of the wing. 
Strain. — A race of fowls bred unmixed for years. 
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POULTRY- KEEPING 

AND HOW TO MAKE IT PAY 
CHAPTER I 

Making a Start 

Introductory remarks — Number of birds to begin with — 
Best site for a fowl-house — Things to avoid. 

Pleasure and Profit. 

It is a common habit to speak of poultry-keeping as a 
pursuit for pleasure or profit, but with a little method and 
management it should be a satisfactory source of both 
pleasure and profit. Whether half-a-dozen or a dozen fowls 
are kept in the town dweller's back-yard, or a larger number 
by suburban or country residents, the profit will certainly 
be there if the care and attention necessary to secure it 
ia regularly given; while any devotee wiU assuredly tell 
you that there is no more interesting or pleasurable hobby 
under the sun than this of poultry-keeping. 

The amateur cannot succeed without the aid of practical 
advice ; and even those of larger experience are occasionally 
glad of hints concerning the ways and means pursued by 
others : both classes, it is hoped, may find a few useful 
wrinkles in this book. It is a matter for congratulation to 
those who are in any way interested in the subject, to see 
the very general impetus and increase of attention which has 
been given recently to this important industry throughout the 
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Small Flocks are Best 

United Kingdom ; an impetus and attention which cannot 
fail to be beneficial in the long run to the country at 
large. 

The beginner in poultry-keeping would be well advised 
to start with a few fowls rather than a large number. If 
he learns to manage half-a-dozen or a dozen in a manner 
advantageous, to himself and to the fowls, then he may 
safely go in ifor almost any number he pleases. There is 
more money to be made out of a dozen birds properly managed, 
than from twice that number kept in haphazard and more 
or less neglectful fashion. In poultry-keeping, as in almost 
everything else, there is a right and a wrong method, and 
if fowls are to pay, or be kept with success, they must be 
looked after in the right way. 

Small Flocks are Best. 

statistics go to show that fowls kept in small flocks, say 
from twenty-five to thirty, do much better than when 
large flocks, consisting of a hundred or more birds, are 
allowed to run together. Where a great number of fowls 
are kept, a thorough look round, to include each bird, 
should be given every day or two. It is an easy matter to 
keep a small flock under observation, but not so with a 
large one. Unless this is done, many of the birds may be 
ill and out of condition without the fact being known. 

Careful Accounts should be Kept- 

Accounts of all operations should be carefully kept. 
Such a record of incomings and outgoings, and events of 
any importance connected with buying, selling, hatching, 
number of eggs laid, &c, enables one to recall any mistakes 
or bad bargains, and to profit by them in the future. It is 
worth while to bring a little business method to bear upon 
the keeping of even a few birds ; it is imperative to do so 
if an addition to one's income is seriously expected from 
them. 

Where eggs are wanted, a start should be made with 
young, healthy fowls of a good laying strain. If chickens 
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Comfortable Houses Essential 

for the spring market are contemplated, broody hens, and 
sittings of eggs, or an incubator, if preferred, should be 
procured. In March, April, May, and June, chickens 
realise very remunerative prices. Make up your mind to 
have none but good stock ; it pays best, and is always of 
value either to keep or sell. 

Comfortable houses are essential, roomy, well-ventilated, 
and rain-proof. The outlay for this need not be great. 
Many manufacturers supply good houses, built upon utility 
lines, and answering all requirements, at a very cheap rate. 
For instance, a house for fifteen fowls can be had for 27s. 6d. 
from really reliable firms, or one to accommodate forty 
birds from about 40s. These houses are made in many 
patterns, and include lean-to, detached, and portable ones, 
with and without wheels, with slanting, span, and circular 
roofs. When it is desired to cut down the outlay in this 
direction to a minimum, any one with a Utile taste and a 
good general idea of rough carpentry can make a present- 
able and useful fowl-house out of a few large, stout packing- 
oases such as those in which bacon is imported. If these 
are well dried before being put together, and covered with 
felt, corrugated iron, or some other weatherproof material, 
serviceable houses will result. 

A roosting-house for eight or ten birds should measure not 
less than three feet six inches wide, four feet six inches long, 
and about six feet high. The perches should be arranged so 
that the inmates can sleep comfortably, and should fit into 
loose sockets in order that they may be easily removed 
when necessary. A window should be provided if possible, 
and while ample ventilation should be secured, draughtiness 
should-be avoided. The best site for a fowl-house is one 
facing south-east, west, or south-west. East winds must be 
particularly guarded against, and a house should never face 
either east or . north-east, if it can possibly be arranged 
otherwise. 

Do not make the mistake of keeping ten or a dozen fowls 
if you have only sufficient space to keep six properly. This 
is often done by beginners, who not infrequently buy their 
experience in this respect somewhat dearly. Do not buy 
cheap food of inferior grade under the mistaken impression 
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Food 

that money will thus be saved. Good sound food is neces- 
sary to keep poultry in health. Do not overfeed or you 
will render your hens fat, lazy, fit subjects for disease, and 
indifferent layers. Feed regularly and moderately on whole- 
some nourishing food ; regard as your great enemies damp, 
dirt, and vermin ; and take every precaution that the two 
latter at least do not trouble you, because if they do it will 
be largely your own fault. Give your birds plenty of grit, 
pure water, suitable green food, fresh air, occupation, and 
exercise, and all should go as smoothly as you can possibly 
desire. 
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CHAPTER II 

Natural and Artificial Hatching 

Setting a hen — Selection of eggs — How to test eggs — Incuba- 
tors-^Suitable places in which to work them. 

How should Eggs be Hatched? 

As so much is heard about incubators in these days, one 
might well suppose that the services of the broody hen have 
been almost entirely dispensed with. As a matter of fact, 
the ■work of hatching on large poultry farms is about equally 
divided between hens and incubators. Highly useful, and 
indeed indispensable, as incubators are where poultry rear- 
ing is carried on to any material extent, the sitting hen 
cannot be beaten where the rearing of prize and other 
valuable stock has to be done in winter and early spring. 
The chickens are stronger and healthier, for the natural 
heat and comfort derived from the hen is better for them in 
every way than artificial heat and nursing. 

Broody Hens. 

When setting a hen, in the first place make sure that she 
really wants to sit,' and will stick steadily to her nest. 
Many a batch of good eggs is spoiled by placing them under 
a hen who has not fully developed her desire to sit, and 
who, after a few days, suddenly makes up her mind to have 
nothing more to do with them, when, needless to say, all 
the persuasion that can be brought to bear upon her with a 
view to altering her decision proves utterly futile. 

Having made sure of this point, prepare the nest. It will 
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Choice of Eggs 



pay you to take a little trouble, and to see that it is made 
with due regaid to the size of the hen, and the number of 
eggs to be put down, and fashioned neatly and compactly, 
so that the eggs will not roU about. If possible, the nest 
should be made on the ground, thus closely adhering to 
Nature's own lines, and the hen's instincts when left to 
herself. The moisture from the soil greatly conduces to the 
proper development of the embryo, and to success in hatch- 
ing. Scoop out a hole in the ground, making it as round 
as possible, somewhat after the shape of a bowl, and line 
it with a little clean straw or good hay. Damp, musty hay 
should not be used. Pine shavings or peat moss will do if 
hay or straw is not at hand. Place a box or coop over it, 
and let the hen take up her abode. An essential point is 
that the nest is made in a quiet place, rather dark for pre- 
ference, free from disturbance of any kind, and from the 
presence of other fowls. A nervous young hen may be 
driven to forsake her nest unless care is taken on this head, 
while even an experienced aj^tter prefers to be left in peace. 

Choice of Egrgs. 

The eggs should be chosen with the greatest care, and- 
should be fresh, not more than a week old if possible. 
They should be handled little, and should never be jarred 
or shaken. In winter, see that they do not get frost-bitten. 
Choose those of medium size, in preference to very large 
ones, and carefully exclude any that present other than a 
strictly normal appearance. 

In cold weather, do not put too many eggs under the hen, 
only as many as she can cover very comfortably. Nine will 
be plenty for a small bird, and eleven or so for a large one. 
Sittings of thirteen or fifteen eggs should only be put down 
in warm weather. Better results virill, as a rule, be obtained 
from a sitting of nine or eleven eggs, than from a sitting of 
fifteen in winter. As far as possible, take pains to ensure 
their fertility, by using those from properly mated hens. 
Especially is this needful when eggs are incubated early in 
the season, from January to the beginning of March. 
Sterila eggs are rather too prevalent at this time of the 



Care of Sitting Hens 

year, for it is not the natural breeding season, and the male 
birds are much less active, so it is necessary for the breeder 
to do all that he can to secure young, vigorous male birds, 
mated with a few hens, properly fed, and kept under healthy 
conditions. 

Care of Sitting Hens. 

Place food and water within sight of the hen, so that 
she may help herself whenever she desires. In warm 
weather a dust bath should also be provided. The food 
given should consist of hard grain, as oats, wheat, barley, 
and a little maize. The less the hen is disturbed the better, 
therefore the time chosen to examine the eggs, in order to 
see that they are all right, should be when she is absent 
from the nest. A good sitter will not leave the nest for 
much more than a quarter of an hour or so daily, or perhaps 
every two days. But there is no need to get alarmed should 
she not return for twenty minutes, or even half-an-hour. 
So long as all goes well it is better to leave her to her own 
devices, and allow her to return at will, rather than attempt 
to drive her back to the nest, or otherwise unduly excite or 
flurry her. If it should be necessary to lift her off the nest, 
see that this is done carefully, in order not to break the eggs. 
Do not handle her clumsily, <& drag her off; grasp her ^gently, 
but firmly, on ench side of the body, and, first making sure 
that there are no eggs under her wings, lift her right off. 

Should an egg by any mischance be broken, and the 
contents smeared over any of the others, carefully remove 
it, and wipe or wash the soiled eggs with a soft cloth and 
warm water. If this precaution is not observed, the pores of 
the shell are closed up, and the chick within is deprived of 
air, which may result in death, or weakness and consequent 
inability to leave the shell. Should the hen foul her nest 
or any of the eggs, these should be cleaned, and the dirty 
straw, or hay, removed, and replaced by fresh material. 

How to Test Eggs. 

If it is desired to test the eggs, in order to ascertain if 
there are any infertile ones, this should be done about the 
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Insect Powder 

seventh or eighth day. The operation is a simple one 
enough. Place each egg in an egg- tester (procurable for a 
shilling or ao) and hold up before a candle or lamp in a well- 
darkened room, if by daylight ; though testing is, perhaps, 
best done at night. In a fertile egg, the dark, spider-like 
germ is readily discernible in the centre of the larger end 
of the egg. Sterile eggs show no germ, but are quite 
clear. 

The period of incubation is twenty-one days, but hatching 
may take place from the twentieth day to the twenty-third or 
thereabouts. Stale eggs almost invariably hatch late. It is 
considered advisable — ^though not absolutely nece'ssary — ^by 
some rearers to place these in a bowl of water heated to 104 
or 105 degrees, allowing them to remain therein for about 
three minutes, then replacing them in the nest without 
drying them. This softens the shell and assists the chick 
to get out. Strong, healthy chicks, however, will leave the 
shell without assistance, and come into the world bright and 
lively. 

Insect Powder. 

Before the chicks are given to the hen, she should have a 
good dusting with insect powder if there is the least fear 
that she is infested with vermin, otherwise these will be 
speedily communicated to the chicks. 

Incubators. 

Artificial Hatching, — The first thing to be done where 
hatching by artificial methods is contemplated, is to secure 
a reliable incubator. There are a few really good machines 
on the market which have, in most instances, been before 
the public for several years, and directions for working — 
which vary somewhat according to the style of incubator — 
are sent out with each. If these directions — simple enough 
for the most part — are attended to, the working of the 
machines will present few di£Gculties, even to a beginner. 
Eeally first-class incubators, to hold from one to two 
hundred eggs, are expensive, but it is better to pay a 
good price and have a good thing than to save a pound or 
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Incubators 

two — only to lose it in the end — on the score of mistaken 
economy. 

Beginners in incubator ■working are usually inclined to be 
too anxious and to overhasten the appearance of the brood. 
If the chicks come out on the twenty-first day, it is almost 
certain that the mean temperature has been satisfactory ; 
but if they come too soon or too late, it may be assumed 
that the drawer temperature has been either too high or too 
low. The best temperature for successfully hatching eggs 
is 1,04 degrees in a room where the temperature stands at 60 
degrees. All eggs put into the incubator should be fresh. 
It is the best plan to have them all as near the same age as 
possible. Do not use any more than a week old if it can be 
avoided. To do their work properly, incubators must be 
kept .clean and free from smoke or smell. The oil used 
should be of the best quality, and then, if the flame is not 
turned too high, the flues will seldom require cleaning. 

It is essential that the incubator be placed in a room, or 
a warm, dry cellar, where no vibrations or concussions wiU 
be likely to occur. Even loud banging of the doors should 
be avoided. Any such disturbance may cause the chicks to 
be deformed. The room should be of equable temperature 
day and night, and free from draughts. The eggs should be 
turned once a day. While it is a necessity to admit fresh 
air, it is better not to place the , incubator near a window, 
or between a window and door. When the time of hatch- 
ing approaches, do not open the egg-drawer too frequently, 
out of mere curiosity and impatience, but when the chickens 
are out, take away the empty shells and remove the young 
birds to the drying-box. Have a little patience with the 
late hatching eggs, if there are any, giving a little assistance 
to the chicks if absolutely necessary, but not otherwise, 
for strong healthy chicks will not require it, and these are 
the ones best worth lookiug after. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Management of Chickens 

When to feed and what to feed — Two enemies, damp and 
overcrowding — Untainted ground essential to success — 
Age at which chickens should be allowed to perch, &•£. 

Treatment of Youngr Chickens. 

Fob at least twelye hours after leaving the shell chickens 
require no food. This will be readily understood when it 
is explained that the yolk bag is absorbed into the abdomen 
of the chick previous to hatching, and is capable of sustain- 
ing it for a period of twenty-four hours. Have a little 
patience, therefore, and wait until the chickens really need 
nourishment. The first food may consist of hard-boiled 
egg and bread crumbs, the egg chopped very fine, the bread 
from a loaf a day or two old, a little oatmeal, Spsitt's 
chicken-meal, biscuit-meal, &c. The plainer the food, the 
better %ill the chickens thrive. A lot of rich messes, such 
as are frequently given, are not only unnecesstiry, but 
unwholesome for the young birds. The egg food need not 
be continued longer than three or four days, and some 
rearers dispense with it altogether, substituting, however, 
a little finely-minced cooked meat ; but egg food is, perhaps, 
the best to use at first. 

Feed every two hours for the first three weeks, after that 
period five times a day until the birds are about six weeks 
old, then four times daily until two months old, or a little 
longer. Two meals of soft food and the rest of grain. 
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Food for Chickens. 

Whole-ground oats is a splendid food for them, and as 
soon as they are able to eat it, grain food, such as cracked- 
wheat and barley, should be given. In a fortnight or 
so, trhen the chickens begin to make their growth, such 
grain food as dari, small wheat, oats, buckwheat, millet, 
with occasionally a handful of hempseed by way of a treat, 
should be given daily in addition to their soft food of barley- 
meal, wheat-meal, sharps or pollards, whole-ground oats and 
the like. 

It is best to start the day with a warm breakfast of soft 
food, then give a feed of grain, then soft food again, giving 
a feed of grain always last thing at night. With the soft 
food mix a little finely-chopped green stuff, such as lettuce, 
endive, dandelion, or a little boiled onion. The inclusion 
of vegetables in the diet of chickens is most beneficial, as 
it helps to keep their digestive gear in order, and renders 
them noticeably bright, lively, and healthy. Care should 
be taken that the food to begin with is given to them on a 
clean board, and only what they will readily pick up at 
each meaL If too large a quantity is put down, it gets 
soiled and trampled on by their pattering little feet, and 
soiled food induces the oncoming of gapes and other 
ailments. Glean freeh water should be provided for drink- 
ing purposes, and renewed at least twice daily. This is an 
important detail ; pure water is only second in importance 
to good sweet food. Let the birds have variety in their 
diet, ringing the changes on the grains and meals mentioned 
previously ; it is not advisable to keep to any one food for a 
length of time. Note also that an entire change from dari, 
millet, &c., to oats, is preferable to mixing different grains 
together and feeding them so. 

Grit should be plentifully supplied to chickens, and 
should be some small, hard, and sjiarp flinty stuff, of a 
finer grade than that given to adult poultry. Flint grit is, 
perhaps, the best in the market. 

In winter and early spring it is advisable to feed chickens 
the last thing at night, by lamp or candlelight, say at ten 
o'clock, as the long nights of winter are too much for them 
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Covered Runs 

unless this is done. TJnremitting care and attention must 
be paid to chickens if success in rearing is -wanted, at the 
same time too much coddling must be avoided. Plenty 
of fresh, air and exercise are indispensable conditions. 

Covered Runs. 

It is a temptation to many people to keep their chickens 
indoors, such places as unused stores, or lumber rooms, or 
a greenhouse, or conservatory being often called into re- 
quisition, being thought warm and comfortable in cold 
weather. "Will chickens do well under such circum- 
stances ? " is a question frequently asked by amateurs, and 
the answer is emphatically " No." The bare earth is better 
for chickens to run upon than boards, wood floors, or any- 
thing of the kind. If — as every one cannot possess an ideal 
soil and situation — the ground on which they must rear 
their birds is naturally inclined to be damp, the coop 
bottoms and the floor of the runs may be thinly littered with 
peat moss, for it is damp that is fatal to chickens, not 
cold. 

If the weather be wet and inclement, they must not be 
permitted to get wet and draggled from exposure to showers. 
A chill is almost invariably the result, followed by a cold, 
which may develop into roup. When showers are con- 
tinually threatening, an open run without shelter of any 
kind is the worst place for them. Covered runs, or runs 
partly covered in, are therefore a necessity to every chicken 
rearer, on however small a scale. Young growing birds that 
have left the hen should be especially looked after in'^this 
respect, and have either a good roomy shelter provided for 
them or half their run covered in. 

Do not crowd chickens at any period. Nothing is worse 
than to have them too thick upon the ground. If your 
accommodation is limited, you will do better to have fewer 
birds. 

Cleanliness. 

Absolute cleanliness is imperative if disease is to be 
avoided. Sleeping houses, coops, runs, food dishes, and 
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drinking receptacles must all be kept scrupulously sweet 
and clean. See that the birds never drink impure water, 
and do not let them pick among rank manure heaps, or 
drink from cesspools. 

Coops should he moved on to fresh ground every day, 
where there is plenty of space at command, and as 
often as possible where space is limited. Nothing taints 
ground sooner then a brood of young chicks, and the pre- 
caution of keeping them upon sweet ground is of most vital 
importance. Ground that has been used for rearing stock 
during the spring should be thoroughly cleaned, and given 
a rest as soon as possible. If it is grass land on which the 
runs have been situated, it should, if a long growth has 
been made, be mown with either a scythe or a lawn-mower. 
The grass will then speedily grow again green and fresh. 
In the case of an earth run, brush well with a stiff broom, 
and sprinkle a little carbolic, or permanganate of potash, 
over the surface. 

Roosting and Perches. 

Chickens should not he allowed to perch too soon, especially 
those belonging to the heavy breeds. Three months old 
is early enough as a rule. The best perches are wooden 
ones, 2^ to 3 inches broad, upon which the birds can roost 
in comfort. Every care should be taken not to overcrowd 
growing chickens in their sleeping-places. Do not crowd too 
many birds into one house, if it is small, and upon no account 
crowd them in with adult fowls. They should not, properly, 
roost with adult birds at all. This matter, at first glance, 
may not seem of great importance, but it means a great deal 
to the health and well-being of the young birds. Let 
them have plenty of room to grow, and they will grow 
accordingly. 

In hot weather, it is important that the coops and runs 
where chicks are being reared should be shaded from the 
glare of the sun. This can be accomplished by means of 
branches cut from trees or taU hedges, with plenty of leaf- 
age, or by pieces of canvas or sacking. 

The hesi stock foods for chickens are coarse-ground oat- 
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Insect Pests 

meal, biBCuit-meal, sharps, barley-meal, groats, whole-ground 
oats, cracked-wheat, with a little dari, buckwheat, and 
millet. These afford sufficient variety for the first few 
weeks, when other grain may be added, such as wheat, oata, 
barley, a little rice, and cracked maize. 

While requiring to be well and regularly fed in order to 
ensure their continuous growth, they should not on any 
account be forced, unless, of course, the table is theii 
intended destination. Chickens for stock require food for 
frame and flesh rather than for fat. 

Cockerels and Pullets. 

At three months old the cockerels should be separated 
from the pullets. It is advisable to dispose of all surplus 
male birds aa speedily as possible if the poultry flock is to 
be kept on an economical basis. They should, if they have 
been properly fed, be ready for the table at three months 
old, and upwards. 

Insect Pests. 

It is wise to escamine eliickens occadonaXly, to see if they 
are infested with vermin of any kind, as insect pests are a 
great hiudrance to their growth. When chickens are 
noticeably backward in growth, they should be carefully 
looked over, and if insects are found, some good insect 
powder should be well dusted on their bodies, right at the 
roots of the feathers, especially under the wings, and about 
the thighs and tail. Incubator-hatched birds are seldom 
troubled in this way, but birds reared under hens are very 
subject to them. The remedy for this is to dress the hen 
well before sitting, and again before giving her the chicks, 
with white precipitate, or an insect powder that is known to 
be effective. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Houses and Runs 

The kind of house wanted — Warmth without stuffiness — 
Ventilation — Site — Floors — Shelters — Yards and runs. 

The question of poultry-houses will naturally be governed 
largely by individual means and taste, and the number of 
birds which it is intended to keep. Proper accommodation 
is essential in all cases : ample room, ventilation combined 
with reasonable warmth, and thorough protection from the 
weather, must aU be studied in the making or buying of 
them. Where ready-made ones are contemplated the best 
plan is to get the illustrated lists issued by manufacturers of 
repute in the poultry appliance world, and select whichever 
appears to suit your own particular circumstances and 
requirements. There is ample choice in these days, one 
firm alone making as many as fifty different patterns, whilst 
the prices are for the most part very reasonable. If a visit 
can be made in person, this should be done, as a much 
better knowledge of the points of the various houses can be 
gained thus, than from a mere sketch or illustration. Make 
up your mind to get the best you can afibrd. Ornateness is 
not an essential point, but a sound, strong, weather-proof 
structure, made of seasoned wood well put together, is. 
Never, therefore, invest in flimsy structures, or in bargains 
that are obviously too cheap to be good. 

Those who chance to be adepts at amateur carpentry will 
be able to construct a lean-to, or other style of house to suit 
their requirements, at but little expense beyond the pur- 
chase of a few feet of good one-inch boarding, and a few 
yards of felt or other material to cover the roof. 
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A house should be of reasonably good height, not leas 
than six feet high, and roomy enough to accommodate com- 
fortably whatever number of fowls are kept. 

A useful size for an isolated fowl-house is seven feet long, 
and five feet six inches wide, the height at the back being 
seven feet, and that at the front approximately five feet; 
this would allow the roof a fall of something like twenty- 
four inches, quite sufficient easily to carry off the wet. 

Warmth, without stuffiness, is an essential point in winter, 
and if the poultry-house is warm, less food will be required. 

When fixing or building poultry-houses, select, if possible, 
a dry and elevated site. They may stand on a slope, but 
not at the end of a slope, where water will collect in wet 
weather, for dampness is productive of many diseases which 
poultry-keepers never suspect or attribute to the real cause. 

As regards aspect, choose any but an east or north-east one. 
Do not be afraid of the sunlight, it is a great purifier. 

The size of a house will depend chiefly upon the number 
of fowls. Any tendency to overcrowding on the roosts must 
be strictly avoided. A fair estimate is to allow each bird at 
least one foot of space on the roost, and about two square 
feet of floor space. 

Ventilation should be provided for ; high up in the roof 
is best, as the foul and vitiated air rises, and arranged so 
that the ventilators can be closed at will. It must be re- 
membered that draught should be guarded against ; the birds 
must never sleep with a current of air striking them. With 
two ventilators, for use as required, and a window, or the 
upper part, say about two feet, of the door covered with 
fine meshed wire-netting instead of boards, the house should 
be healthy and comfortable. 

If the particular house that you have set your mind upon 
has a wooden floor, cover this with a layer, four or five 
inches deep, of peat moss, but boarded floors are best dis- 
pensed with, the hard dry earth forming a better house 
bottom, which can be brushed and thoroughly cleaned, 
whereas wooden floors harbour vermin, and are apt to be- 
come foul. 

If the floor is of good dry well-drained earth, cover it with 
a layer of peat moss, and, to ensure further cleanliness, place 
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boards one and a half to two feet wide under the perches 
for the droppings to fall upon ; these can be removed each 
morning, or on alternate mornings, the boards being^scraped 
clean with a hoe or small scraper. The floor covering will 
thus last for a much longer time. A layer of peat moss 
about six inches thick can be used probably three months 
without renewal if it is raked over at intervals. Being both 
a deodoriser and absorbent, it is quite the best material for 
this purpose. 

Shelters. 

A shelter-shed should always be provided, to which the 
fowls can resort in inclement weather. There is nothing 
they dislike more than exposure to rain, and they will not 
willingly resort to their sleeping-house during the daytime. 
Fowls that are left to huddle together in the cold and wet 
will neither thrive nor lay. To see how much they dislike 
rain one has only to watch them, when at liberty, on a 
thoroughly wet day. Their natural instinct leads them to 
seek, shelter of some kind, if only a friendly hedge. 

A shelter, therefore, even though it be but a primitive 
structure, is of the utmost use in keeping them comfortable, 
and has an undoubted influence on the egg basket. It may 
be run up or fixed alongside the roosting-house, against a 
wall, or some other suitable place. 

Dry yards and runs are essential if poultry are to be kept 
free from roup and colds during the snow and rain of autumn 
and winter, and the inclement weather — most trying to the 
birds — often experienced in early spring. 

Oood drainage, too, is an important point, and if the 
runs are not perfect in this respect, it should be attended to, 
and matters remedied as far as possible, as nothing is worse 
for hens than to be standing about in puddles of water, and 
such conditions affect egg-production at a time when eggs 
are most valuable. Have nice dry runs, therefore, that will 
stand a hard brush upon them to keep them clean. 

As to the size of the run, or runs, this must of course 
depend upon the space at command, but plenty of room 
should be provided when this can be done. 

The chief difficulty in keeping fowls healthy in small runs 
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— as must of necessity be frequently done — is tainted 
ground. Where the ground allotted to the fowls covers 
but a small area, it is often advisable to divide it into two 
runs, changing from one to the other, and leaving the un- 
occupied one to regain in some degree its freshness. 

Lime is a great purifier, and should be freely used. If 
the ground is hard, a good brushing with a stiff broom 
dipped in some antiseptic will be beneficial. 

Soft ground might be dug over and planted in summer 
with some rapidly growing green stuff while resting. 

Fine gravel, to the depth of about six inches, answers 
better for a run than soft soil, which gets into a dirty state 
very quickly. 
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CHAPTER V 

Foods and Feeding 

Feeding in summer — Winter — Laying hens — Pullets — Hens 
in confinement — Foods for egg-production — Vegetable and 
green food — Influence of food on eggs — Overfeeding, drc. 

Evert keeper of poultry should have some knowledge of 
the constituents of different foods, in order to learn how to 
feed fowls properly. Poultry would be much better and 
economically fed if this were the case. Food that is 
eminently suitable for birds intended for table purposes, is 
altogether unsuited for stock birds and laying hens. Yet in 
many instances the same is given to each. At one time it 
was more general than it is now — though there is still room 
for amendment in this respect — to feed laying hens almost 
solely on maize or Indian corn. I have seen such hens, 
when being dressed for table, literally clogged internally 
with thick layers of yeUow fat. " No eggs " had been the 
cry for some time previously, and it is little wonder that 
such was the case. Maize is very well in its place, but as a 
food for poultry, and especially for laying hens, it requires 
to be used with care. A handful or two occasionally by 
way of a change will do no harm, but to feed with it to 
excess spells disaster where stock birds and layers are 
concerned. 

Summer Feeding'. 

Less food is needed by fowls in summer, especially if 
they are on a good range. With plenty of green food and 
worms and insects at hand, they can pick up much for 
themselves. Nitrogenous or flesh-forming foods should now 
largely take the place of fat and warmth-giving foods. For 
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soft food use sharps or fine thirds, harley-meal, a little bran, 
and pea or bean meal ; for grain food, oats, wheat, buck- 
wheat, and barley. Give an under rather than an over 
supply ; stale food lying about the runs is not only wasteful 
but prejudicial to the health of the fowls, as it becomes 
more or less contaminated from contact with droppings and 
other refuse. A little oatmeal boiled with rice in water 
or milk makes a nice change from ordinary meals, and a 
suitable hot-weather food. 

Winter Feeding'. 

More warmth-giving food is required by poultry in winter 
than would be good for them in summer, and laying hens 
especially must have good food to enable them to do their 
work, and to keep up the heat of their bodies. Good staple 
grains are to be found in wheat, dari, rice, buckwheat, oats, 
barley, and a little maize. Always begin the day with a 
nicely mixed breakfast of soft food. This should be fed 
warm to poultry during autumn, winter, and spring. 

For laying hens use three mornings a week a little cooked 
meat, well chopped and mixed with the soft food ; on the 
other, or still better, on alternate mornings, a little cut green 
bone should be used. The kitchen will usually supply this, 
and probably the meat also, otherwise recourse must be had 
to butcher's scraps ; but whatever may be used, it should 
always be fresh and untainted. Twice daily is sufficient 
to feed hens which enjoy full liberty, and the evening meal 
should consist always of good sound grain. In mid-winter, 
it is advisable to let them have a light meal, consisting of a 
handful or two of grain, at noon, especially if the ground is 
hard and frost-bound, because they are not able at such a 
time to find much for themselves. 

Condiments. 

It is not advisable to feed too many rich, spicy foods and 
condiments to the birds, as is frequently much overdone. 
A little ovum or similar preparation is really beneficial in 
winter and in wet weather, but moderation should always 
be the rule 
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Hens in Confinement 
Feeding Pullets. 

Many people, in their anxiety to bring on young pullets 
to lay early, do more harm than good by overfeeding and 
forcing them too much. Spring - hatched birds will not 
come on better than if left to pick up a good part of their 
own living during the summer on a mixed range, if such is 
available. A little meat will be helpful to them if mixed 
with their soft food in autumn, when, or just before they 
begin to lay ; but so long as insects or worms are plentifiil, 
they will do better for them than meat during the summer. 
Feed them as advised for laying hens, i.e. a good break- 
fast of soft food, and a supper of good sound grain, and if 
on a range they will require nothing more. 

Hens in Confinement. 

Hens kept in confinement require rather more judicious 
feeding than their sisters at liberty. They must not be under- 
fed, and certainly not over-fed, and it is a great difficulty 
with many people to strike the happy medium. Depriva- 
tion of exercise means putting on extra flesh, and here it 
is that the chief difficulty occurs. Starchy and fat-forming 
foods must be sparingly used ; the meals should always be 
light, just what the birds will rapidly eat up with zest, and 
the midday meal must be a mere handful or two of grain, 
in proportion, of course, to the size of the flock. In winter 
and spring especially, laying stock should have a little meat, 
as previously advised for hens at liberty, and some cut green 
bone. In both cases lean meat should be given. 

Vegetable Food. 

In a daily supply of fresh green food lies one great 
essential to health where poultry are concerned. Birds at 
liberty can pick up a good deal for themselves, but it is 
advisable to supplement this by a lettuce, a head of endive, 
and the like occasionally. Birds in confinement must, how- 
ever, be well looked after in this respect. Do not give too 
large a quantity at a time, and let it always be fresh and 
nice. Endive, lettuce, spinach, cress, mustard, grass, clover, 
sprouts, cabbage, dandelion, young nettles, and onions are 
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all good for them. The nettles and onions are best boiled 
and chopped before being fed to them. Onion tops, when 
young, may be cut up small and used, and turnip tops are 
good when young and green, and may also be called into 
requisition. In a town green food would have to be bought, 
but the outlay would be very small, and the greater part 
would come from the usual household supply. 

In winter, when green food is scarce, a boiled beetroot, 
carrot, parsnip, or a partly-cooked turnip-may be given to 
the fowls, who will greatly relish them. Boiled onions are 
also very useful occasionally. 

Potatoes for Fowls. 

The question is frequently asked whether potatoes should 
be fed to fowls, while they should not be used as a 
regular food, they may very well be mixed with sharps and 
meal occasionally, and fed to birds intended for the table 
rather than to laying hens. They contain about 24 per 
cent, of starch and also salts that are of benefit, but have 
nothing much to recommend them as egg-making material. 

"Wheat is a useful poultry grain, and cheap. When 
sound and good, it forms a valuable adjunct to the food 
list, but no unsound musty rubbish should be used. So 
long as this point is kept in view, small wheat or " tailings " 
will answer just as well as a finer and larger sample. Barley 
may be accepted as coming under the heading of good poultry 
foods. Though containing very little fat, it is nutritious, and 
is largely used as a general stock food by many breeders of 
repute. Barley-meal, mixed with milk, is an excellent fat- 
tening food for table poultry. Oats are, perhaps, better than 
wheat or barley as a poultry food. They should be sound, 
short, full-bodied samples to give the best results. As a 
food for laying hens they are to be recommended, as they 
tend to promote egg-production. Rye, if sound and free 
from disease, which sometimes affects it, can be used now 
and again for a change. Its feeding value is slightly higher 
than that of barley, and as it is much cheaper it forms an 
economical food ; at the same time, it must not be used fn 
excoaa. 
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Bread Scraps 
Green Bone as a Food. 

Cut green bone is largely used as an adjunct to the soft 
food of growing chickens and laying stock especially, and is 
highly useful because of the large proportion of soluble lime 
elements it contains. Bones for cutting as green bone for 
fowls should be used up while fresh, and not kept until 
they become mouldy. About one ounce per day for each 
good-sized hen is a fair allowance : it should be fed about 
three times a week. Care should be taken that the bones 
are well cut and crushed. Patent bone mills for cutting 
green bones to pulp cost about ^£2 each. Dried blood as 
a food for laying hens is said to give even better results as 
regards increased egg-production than either meat or cut 
green bone. It contains a very large percentage of protein. 
The quantity is about one ounce for each fowl at a meal — 
a similar proportion to that advised for green bone. 

Bread Scraps. 

While bread scraps in small quantities are useful to mix 
with other food for fowls, it is a mistake to feed a quantity 
of soaked bread by itself to thein,'and to continue a meal 
of this day after day, as is sometimes done. It is a poor egg- 
producing diet, as the returns will soon show, and if too 
much is given to growing chickens, it brings on diarrhoea. 

Brewer's Grains. 

A handful or two given in the morning meal two or three 
times a week will do no harm, but grains must never be fed 
in bulk to the birds. They may be a cheap food, but they 
are not good egg-producers. When used, they should be 
fresh and sweet, and in no way mouldy or ill-smelling. 

Influence of Food on Eggs. 

,It should not be forgotten that the colour and flavour 
of eggs depends very much upon the kind of food used for 
poultry. Hens fed largely on wheat, and white meals, with 
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Consumption of Food 

milk mixed with their food or given to them to drink, 
frequently lay — especially if kept in confinement — eggs in 
■which the yolk is of the palest yellow ; whereas hens at 
liberty, getting plenty of worms and insect food, and fed 
on mpat, and darker meals, thirds, &o., lay eggs with rich 
dark-coloured yolks. Flavour is speedily communicated to 
eggs by means of the food given to hens. If tainted meat 
or fish is given to them, the eggs have a strong and objec- 
tionable flavour. If onions are largely used, the eggs laid by 
the hens partaking of them have a pronounced flavour. It 
will therefore be readily seen that care needs to be exercised 
if well and finely-flavoured eggs are desired. 

Consumption of Food. 

Some breeds of fowls consume a much greater quantity of 
food than others. Cochins and Brahmas are large eaters ; 
indeed they may be said to head the list in this respect. 
Polish, Hamburghs, Game, and some of the French breeds 
are small eaters ; Langshans, Dorkings, Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, Leghorns, and others may be classed 
as moderate eaters. 

Overfeeding is to be guarded against, as it is far more 
common, and, of the two, more injurious than under- 
feeding. 

Both general stock and laying birds should be kept 
active, and fed so that they are always ready for their food. 
If this is done, they will thrive better in every way. Over- 
fed birds will never shine as egg-producers, and are, besides, 
more subject to disease than are those in a proper con- 
dition. 

As regards the question of feeding egg-shells to hens, 
there is little doubt that this is a mistake. Many people do 
this thinking that they are supplying their hens with shell- 
making material. Abundance of grit, crushed oyster-shell, 
and a heap of mortar, lime rubbish, and cinders, are the 
materials to give them. In not a few instances does the 
practice of throwing down empty and broken egg-shells to 
fowls lead to the vice of egg-eating : and not infrequently, 
as an additional vexation, it is the best layers who acquire 
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this bad habit. Never leave any eggs that have been 
broken by some mischance in the nests or about the runs. 

In order to try and break hens of this vice, a plan some- 
times followed is that of depriving an egg of its contents — 
injuring the shell in doing so as little as possible — and then 
filling it with mustard and cayenne-pepper mixed with hot 
water, or a paste is made of flour mixod with water in which 
a pennyworth or so of bitter aloes has been dissolved. If 
the offender or offenders are isolated for some days, with 
a few of these specially-filled eggs to keep them company, 
they will in most cases be finally cured. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Poultry for Profit 

Importance of good stock — Soil and situation in relation to 
different breeds^Best egg-producing breeds — Best table 
breeds — Best general purpose breeds — Crosses for laying 
— Crosses for table — Weeding out, &'c. 

"Whether poultry are profitable or not depends partly upon 
the birds and partly upon their owners. A good maxim to 
keep before one is, "Get good birds, and then encourage 
them to do their best." Set a high standard for your birds, 
and keep them up to it. To accomplish this means work, 
of course. It is not enough to buy or breed one lot of 
good fowls ; this must be followed up systematically — and 
the young ones, who must in the natural course of things 
take the place of the others, should be of the same grade. 
Let "the best" be your motto, and rigorously eliminate 
every weedy and useless bird from your yard. 

It is advisable to pay attention to the question of sail and 
situation before purchasing stock, A hardy breed is 
necessary in the North and for very exposed situations. 
Such breeds as Spanish, Andalusians, White and Silver- 
grey Dorkings, Minorcas, La FlSche, and Crfeve Ooeura 
might, of course, be kept, but they would not do their best 
under such circumstances, as a mild climate, and warm, dry 
soil is required to develop them in perfection. Hardy 
breeds suitable for most situations are : Brahmas, Oochins, 
Plymouth Kocks, Kedoaps, Scotch Greys, Campines, 
Anconas, Houdans, Hamburghs, Leghorns, Langshans, 
Wyandottea, Orpingtons, and most varieties of Old English 
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Game. It should be added that Minoroas are fairly hardy ; 
at the same time they do best on a dry soil. 

On heavy soils, yellow-fleshed fowls, as Plymouth Eocks, 
"Wyandottes, Cochins, and Brahmas do well. Chalk soils 
and those of a calcareous nature are most suitable for white- 
fleshed fowls, as Houdans, Crfeve CcBurs, Dorkings, Bar- 
bezieux, La Fl^che, Du Mans, and the different breeds of 
game. On grarol or sandy soil — except in the case of 
pure sand — almost any breed can be kept with success. 

The Best Layers. 

First let it be emphasised that careless treatment and in- 
judicious selection for breeding purposes will do much 
towards bringing the percentage of eggs below the average 
with any breed, however good its reputation generally. To 
build up and keep up a good laying strain requires strict 
attention in the matter of food and general treatment, and 
careful and judicious selection of the best birds only from 
which to breed. 

Ilamburghs may be said to head the list as regards the 
number of eggs produced. The golden and silver spangled 
varieties are most elegant and beautifully plumaged birds. 
Black Hamburghs are generally reputed to lay most freely. 
Minorcas (fine white eggs) are excellent layers, so too are 
Leghorns (fine white eggs) ; Plymouth Eocks (good-sized 
buff eggs) ; Houdans (white eggs of nice size) ; Wyandottes 
(nice sized buff eggs) ; Orpingtons (the same) ; Crfeve 
Coeurs (fine white eggs) ; Anconas (nice sized white eggs). 

Wyandottes, Minorcas, Anconas, Plymouth Eocks, and 
Orpingtons are esteemed as good winter layers. 

The Best Table Birds. 

That fine old English fowl, the Dorking, has long been 
pre-eminent as the best table fowl. It is a very fair layer 
too, and is altogether a most useful breed. There is a 
fashion in fowls as in other things, and the Dorking has 
fallen rather into the background of late years, giving 
place — with other breeds — ^to newer varieties which do not 
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The Best Table Birds 

possess equal merits. In both. Dorkings and (original) Old 
English Game we have two splendid breeds, which in many 
ways cannot be surpassed. Very fine table qualities are 
possessed by the latter, but to give greater size and weight 
they are frequently crossed with the former. The Old 
English Game, and also the Indian Game and Dorking cross 
is considered to result in the best type of table fowl that 
can be produced. Houdans and CrSve Ooeurs are excellent 
table birds ; flesh white, well-flavoured, and of fine grain. 
The Continental breeds — La FlSche, Du Mans, Faverolles, 
La Bresse, Cocou de Malines, Barbezieux, and Courtes 
Pattes — are all good table birds, conspicuous for fineness 
and delicacy of flesh. 

General Purpose Fowls. 

Those combining both table and egg-producing qualities 
in fair proportion (the ideal fowl attaining the maximum as 
regards both has yet to be produced) are to be found in 
Plymouth Eocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, Faverolles, Houdans, Anconas, Crfeve Coeurs, 
Langshans, and Scotch Greys. Brahmas and Cochins 
should properly take their place under this heading, but 
breeding for exhibition has of late years much impaired the 
laying qualities of these breeds. 

Crosses f<Jr Laying. 

Hamburghs crossed with Minorcas or Leghorns have 
turned out very successfully, the former breed tending to 
an increased yield, and either of the two latter imparting 
increased size to the eggs. The Minorca-Leghorn is another 
good cross ; so too are the Houdan-Leghorn, Houdan- 
Minorca, and Houdan-Andalusian. 

Crosses for Table. 

Experiments are frequently made in this direction, and a 
recent cross — that of the FaveroUes-Dorking — makes a very 
good table bird, which has the great merit of maturing 
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Healthy Stock Birds 

quickly under favourable circumstances. The cross par 
excellence, as before said, is the Indian Game, or Old English 
Game and Dorking. Other good crosses are Dorkiug-Houdan, 
Dorking - Brahma, Game - la Fl^che, Game - HouJan, and 
Game-Faverolles. 

Healthy Stock Birds. 

The importance of having sound healthy stock from 
which to breed cannot be too strongly emphasised. Weak 
and sickly chickens, which it is next to impossible — and 
indeed hardly worth the trouble — to rear, come from un- 
sound, overfed, and immature stock. If strong, vigorous 
chickens are wanted, the parent birds must be looked to 
first. 

Where it is intended to introduce new blood into the 
stock by purchasing a male bird or birds, see that none but 
pure-bred ones are considered. It is an essential law among 
experienced poultry-keepers to breed from none \mt pure- 
bred males, and this rule holds good for fowls, ducks, jjeese, 
and turkeys. 

June is a month when a thorough weeding out should 
always take place, both among the young and old stock. 
All saleable chickens that are not wanted should be pushed 
off while prices are good, cockerels especially, no more of 
these being retained than is absolutely necessary. All hens 
over two and a half years old should go, unless any special 
value attaches to them, before they begin to show signs of 
moulting. They may be laying fairly well at this time, but 
eggs are at their cheapest, a:nd in a few weeks they will — 
most of them — stop laying altogether, or nearly so, and the 
process of moulting will begin, which means, of course, a 
lengthy period of idleness, during which their owner must 
supply them with food without any return. Let them go 
therefore while they are in good condition ; there is nothing 
whatever to be gained by keeping them. Any hens that 
have proved themselves to be but indifferent layers should 
also be cleared off. Poor layers should not be countenanced 
where poultry are kept chiefly or altogether for eggs. These 
periodical clearances must take place both in small flocks 
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Healthy Stock Birds 

and in laige. Fowls left to theii own devices cannot be 
expected to pay as well as where each individual bird is 
earning its living, with a balance in its owner's favour. 

Hens over three years old should always be removed, as 
their yield of eggs will hardly be worth considering during 
the winter season in comparison with smart young pullets 
and hens under two years old. 

Weeding out is not prosecuted as it should be ; a glance 
round an average poultry yard wUl frequently show this. 
Many birds that can only be described as " wasters," and 
therefore unprofitable, are to be met with. If a poultry 
flock is to be kept on an economical basis it must contain 
no surplus birds. What is meant by surplus birds ? All 
those that are not reaUy wanted, and that are not paying — with 
interest — for their board and lodging. There is a good deal 
of waste, or rather loss, in many poultry yards owing to a 
superfluity of male birds. It should be remembered that 
they are consuming food which would keep the same num- 
ber of laying hens. This fault is, of course, chiefly to be 
met with where large flocks consisting of some scores of 
birds are kept. Where eggs are used, or sold solely for 
table purposes, male birds may be entirely dispensed with, 
as their presence with the hens has nothing to do with egg- 
production. It is only when chickens are wanted that it is 
necessary to pay special attention to this point. 

In a small flock of eight, ten, or twelve hens one male 
bird is sui&cienl, except when breeding is contemplated in 
very early spring, when five hens or less are sufficient to 
mate with a cock. Where poultry enjoy full liberty over 
a good range, one cock to every twelve or fifteen hens or 
so should be the rule among medium-weight breeds such as 
Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, &c. Males of ardent breeds 
such as Hamburghs and Houdans may have as many as 
fifteen or eighteen hens, except, of course, when chickens 
are being specially bred for, when about eight would 
suffice. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Breeding and Feeding for Table 

Choice of breeds — Quick-maturing crosses — Best foods for 
fattening — Feeding — Cramming — How and when to 
kill, (sfc. 

Table Birds. 

If the business of providing poultry for table purposes is to 
be placed upon a paying basis, a breeder must secure, first, 
a good plump fowl with a well-developed breast to carry 
plenty of meat, and next, one that will mature quickly. It 
should be remembered that most poulterers prefer fowls 
with white flesh and white legs. The prejudice against dark 
legs is not, perhaps, so marked now as it once was, but 
still exists. White-fleshed fowls stand first ; yellow-fleshed 
fowls second; and dark-fleshed fowls third, in point of 
favour. A plump white-fleshed bird fetches the best price 
in the best market 

The Dorking, as has been said, is an excellent table bird. 
Silver-greys can be especially recommended for this purpose. 
Given a dry soil — preferably gravel or chalk — they mature 
rapidly, and are very profitable. 

The FaveroUes, a French breed specially manufactured — 
for it makes no claim to being a distinct, or pure breed 
— with a view to high marketable qualities, is well worth 
taking up. These fowls are ready for market at an early 
age, a. great advantage, and may either be fed and fattened 
in the ordinary way, or they will stand weU the confine- 
ment of the fatting pen. Fed well and regularly, the 
chickens are ready for table from eleven to twelve weeks 
old. If more size is wanted they should be left another 
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Table Birds 

month. Faverolles chickeos are very hardy, and rearing can 
be proceeded with at any period of the year. 

Buff Orpingtons make excellent table birds, and they 
also can be got into a marketable condition at about twelve 
weeks old. Black Orpingtons also possess these qualifications ; 
they have dark legs, of course, but in many provincial towns 
very little regard is paid to this, and the poulterers will 
take them readily. The prejudice in favour of white legs is 
perhaps more prevalent in the metropolis than elsewhere. 
Other useful breeds are Coucou de Malines, Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, and Wyandottes : each of these matures 
quickly. Those who prefer cross-breeds may safely take up 
Houdan-Faverolles, using a Houdan cock with Faverolles 
pullets : a Houdan-Dorking, or Houdan-Brahma cross also 
answers well. 

There is much to be said in favour of pure breeds as against 
cross-breeds, unless considerable care and judgment is exer- 
cised. For instance, the Plymouth Rock-Wyandotte cross 
is very highly spoken of by some experienced and practical 
breeders of table fowls. As pure breeds, both possess 
characteristics which have much in common, and in a case 
like this the question arises whether anything is really 
gained by crossing. But as many people seem to prefer a 
first cross to a pure breed, this must be left to individual 
taste. 

In America Brahmas, Light Bralimas especially, are 
largely bred for table. But there, the breed has not 
had its food value impaired by breeding for markings, as 
with us. The original type of this breed, which is still to 
be met with, makes a splendid table bird crossed with the 
Dorking or the Crfeve Coeur, maturing rapidly, and carrying 
plenty of meat. 

The Best Fattening Foods. 

Sussex whole-ground oats, as used by the Sussex poultry 
fatters, is a splendid food for table poultry, giving fine, 
sweet-flavoured flesh. Mixed with sour, or separated milk, 
and fat in the right proportion, it gives the best possible 
results. It may be mixed with sharps or barley-meal 
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occasionally, for a chainge. Other suitable foods are oatmeal, 
barley-meal, fine sharps, buckwheat meal, and wheatmeal. 
They should be mixed with milk, or broth in which meat has 
been boiled, in preference to water. If desired, maize-meal 
may be used in moderate proportion, mixed with some one 
of the others mentioned, but it should be remembered that 
the kind of food given to fowls has a great deal to do with 
the colour, and also with the flavour and quality of the flesh. 
White meals and milk give the best results in both respects. 

Soft food for fattening needs to be prepared with care. 
It must not be a cold mess of sloppy, carelessly mixed stuff. 
The meals — if two or more are used, as ground oats and 
sharps, or barley-meal and sharps — should first be well 
incorporated together, then the milk, made nicely hut, 
should be poured on, the whole being stirred with a wooden 
stick or spoon until of the proper consistency, i.e. neither 
dry nor yet too soft. A housewife familiar with the art of 
pastry-making will know what is meant if the term " short," 
as applied to pastry, is used. Feed the food warm, and do 
not mix a large quantity at a time. It is best mixed fresh 
for each meal. 

The food should be fed to the birds in troughs placed in 
front of the cages or fatting-pens in which they are con- 
fined. These pens are usually constructed to hold about 
four birds in each. Sufficient space only is provided for 
the birds to sit and stand comfortably, room for walking 
about not being desirable. The floors are of slats or narrow 
strips of wood with interstices between to enable refuse to 
fall through. The fowls should not have more than they will 
eat up given at each meal. Very little of anything to drink 
is given as a rule ; milk or buttermilk is in any case better 
than water. Some fatters give the birds a little green food 
three times a week or so, but others do not trouble about it. 

Fat should be included in the food of table fowls for 
about ten days before they are killed. It helps to finish 
them ofi' splendidly, and gives tenderness and sweetness to 
the fl.esh. The quantity given should not be too large — half 
an ounce or so daily for each bird to begin with — increasing 
to an ounce daily afterwards. Pure fat only should be used. 

Fat may be purchased in quantity from poultry food 
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specialists for this purpose ; but unless a good deal is 
required to be used continually, it is as well to buy a 
few pounds of lough fat from a butcher, taking care that 
it is sweet and good, and to clarify and melt it down ready 
for mixing with the food. The cost is not much ; about a 
penny a pound is the usual price. 

In France the epinette system largely obtains for fatten- 
ing fowls. It provides rows of cages, with a separate com- 
partment for each bird, generally running to about twenty 
inches square, and opening at.the top. No space is allowed 
for movement. Some of the epinettes can accommodate from 
50 to 100 birds. The bottom of each cage is in open-work, 
and below a movable board strewn with ashes or sawdust 
receives the droppings. In front is placed a trough for food. 

Fattening pens built upon similar principles can be had 
from poultry appliance manufacturers at a cost of from j£a 
to jQ^ each, with compartments to hold about twelve fowls. 

Essential conditions to rapid fattening, apart from the 
question of regular feeding, are the absence of any disturb- 
ing influence and the keeping of the birds in an equable 
and moderately warm temperature — not less than 60 
degrees — otherwise in cold weather part of the food that 
should go to produce fat will be required to supply the loss 
of animal heat. Warmth, quiet, restriction of exercise, 
together with suitable food and strict regularity in feeding, 
are the points to be observed. 

The fattening shed or pens should not be situate where a 
strong light will catch them ; a rather dark place is best. 
The birds should be fed twice a day to begin with, increas- 
ing to three meals later. 

Oramming. — This process of forced feeding can be accom- 
plished by hand or by means of a cramming machine. As 
regards hand-feeding, practice gives dexterity in this as in 
other things, and where a moderate number of birds only have 
to be dealt with, it would answer well enough ; but with a 
large number it wotdd be by far too slow a method. When 
fowls are crammed by hand, the food is fed to them with the 
fingers in small pellets of a size that can easily be swallowed 
after they have already eaten as much from the trough as 
they will, until the crop is full. When the birds show 
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signs of having had enough, feeding should stop for the 
time being. A cramming machine costs approximately sos. 
to ;£$. Any one can soon learn to cram, for there is no 
special difficulty to overcome. An experienced operator can 
cram 200 or more birds an hour. Cramming may be termed 
the finishing-off process. The fowls are crammed for ten or 
twelve days after being in the fattening pens for a like period. 

Many people have an idea that the cramming machine 
savours of cruelty, but generally the fowls show no objec- 
tion to being fed in this way, and the process is in any case 
a comparatively brief one, numbered by days and not by 
weeks. Cramming can, of course, be dispensed with if 
desired, and the fowls got into good eating condition by 
feeding them from the trough. Many poultry-keepers hav- 
ing a moderate number of birds to deal with get them ready 
for table in this way. 

To know the exact time when a fowl should be killed 
requires a little judgment and practice. No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down, as, although put up to fatten at the 
same time, some fowls are ready sooner than others. An 
observant eye will soon come to detect this. 

A common method of killing fowls is by dislocation of the 
neck ; but many people prefer to use the knife, as bleeding 
the fowls gives a whiteness to the flesh that other methods 
do not. Whatever method is employed, practice alone 
enables it to be carried out with despatch, and it is but 
humane to cause as little pain as possible. In the case of 
an amateur at the business, the best plan is to get a little 
practical tuition — see the thing done by some one who 
understands just how it should be done — or else to make 
the first attempt or two with a chicken rather than an adult 
bird. The process is accomplished by taking the fowl by 
the legs with the left hand, and by the head with the right 
hand ; place the fingers under the throat, and the thumb 
just at the base of the skull ; then give a strong, sharp pull 
downwards. When killing by means of the knife, hang 
the fowls up by the legs and thrust a fairly strong, sharp 
penknife — or, better still, a special knife sold for tba pur- 
pose — through the roof of the mouth to the brain. WTien 
this is skilfully done — and after a few attempts almost any 
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one can do it — death is practically instantaneous. Another 
way is to cut the throat by severing the jugular vein. The 
killing process is more or less of a trial to most lady poultry- 
keepers, at least at first. I have known some who found 
themselves obliged to resort in despair to the primitive mode 
of beheading their fowls, simply placing their heads on a 
board or block and decapitating them with a chopper. 

Needless to say this method would not answer in every 
instance, as the head of the bird should be left on for the 
poulterer to remove in due course. However, ladies who are 
nervous upon this subject can usually find some one of the 
sterner sex to take this business off their hands. 

Before being killed, fowls should fast for not less than 
twelve hours. The crop is thus cleared of all food, and the 
process of dressing can be proceeded with far more cleanly 
and expeditiously. 

Pliickihg, that is, stripping the bird of its feathers, is a 
matter comparatively easy of accomplishment. It should 
always be done, if possible, while the fowls are warm, as 
the feathers come out much more easily than when the 
body is cold. If the birds are fat and tender — as is parti- 
cularly the case where they have been fed on warm soft 
food — care must be taken not to tear the skin; abrasions 
are unsightly, and detract considerably from the appearance 
of dressed poultry. 

Shaping. — As it is essential from a monetary point of view 
that the birds should present the best possible appearance, 
the process known as shaping is largely practised. The chief 
point in a table fowl being a good plump breast, shaping 
boards, or troughs, procurable at a cost of a few shillings, 
and capable of holding from ten to thirty or more birds, 
are used. After plucking, and while yet warm, the birds 
are placed breast downwards in these receptacles, packed 
closely and firmly side by side. A narrow board is then 
placed on the top, and on it heavy weights, or bricks, the 
birds being subjected to this pressure until their bodies are 
cold and set. 

There is no question concerning the improved appearance, 
and, consequently, the increased market value, of a shaped 
fowl, compared with one that has not undergone the process. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Breeding for Egg-Production 

Building up a laying strain — Egg averages — Causes of poor 
laying, dfc. 

Bebeding for a high standard as regards increased egg-pro- 
duction can be successfully accomplished, as has been 
clearly demonstrated by that best of all tests, practical 
success. 

It is only by breeding from the best of stock that birds 
of high quality for any purpose can be obtained. 

To improve your laying stock, if you have already what 
may be termed a good laying strain, keep back a few of the 
smartest pullets, hatched in the middle of March or in 
April, and feed them well but judiciously on good growing, 
not fattening, food through the summer. To these in the 
autumn should be mated a pure-bred, unrelated cock from 
a good laying strain, from eighteen months to two years 
old. 

Take particular note of the eggs produced by each pullet 
through the season, whether she begins early or late, and 
the number of eggs she lays week by week. During the 
next season make up a special pen of these birds, who will 
now have developed into young hens in their prime,^ select- 
ing only those who have made a high average as regards 
eggs, and who commenced laying in November and early 
December, and have shown themselves to be good birds in 
every respect. Use the same male, bird again, if you are 
convinced that he is a thoroughly good one. Set carefully 
selected eggs from these about the end of March, and do 
your best for the chickens when hatched by keeping them 
growing continuously. 
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From these again, cull out the beab .ppecimens, and 
mate up the pullets in the autumn with an unrelated, pure- 
bred cock eighteen months old or so, as good in every 
respect as your previous one. Take care that he also is 
from a good laying strain. You should then be able to 
begin to judge for yourself what careful selection 'will do. 
The matter cannot be accomplished in one season, for it 
takes time to develop a highly specialised laying strain. 

All have not the genuine — one might almost say the bom 
— judge's eye for a good bird, but this will come to a great 
extent from experience, and when it does they will " have 
no use," as the Americana say, for rubbish. 

A high yearly average of eggs for a hen is held to be 200. 
Many hens will, if carefully bred for this purpose, lay 208 
and 212 eggs per annum. Occasionally a breeder sends in 
a record of 220. These figures do not refer to Hamburghs, 
who have been known to total 230 to 240 eggs. Unfor- 
tunately Hamburgh eggs are rather small, and small eggs 
are not liked so well by buyers as large ones. 

Occasionally stories float across the Atlantic of hens laying 
280 eggs during the year. This is not very far off 300, so 
by-and-by we shall expect to hear of hens laying an egg a 
day all the year round. That will be a happy time for 
poultry-keepers, as profit will always be spelt with a 
capital P. 

At any rate, it may safely be assumed that a pen of hens 
averaging 208 or 210 eggs can be bred, and this, to use a 
homely phrase, "is not bad," — in fact, it is very good. 

A great deal more is expected from the laying hen nowa- 
days than was the case two or three years ago. Then 
people merely grumbled when the yearly egg-yield averaged 
100 or something more, and took no steps to remedy 
matter's. All that is now altered, and the hen who so far 
neglected her duty as to produce onlj- 100 eggs during that 
period, and loitered about for the rest of the time with that 
careless air lazy hens have, would in all probability speedily 
make her appearance in the dining-room, or be disposed of 
in some other summary way. 

Poor laying is often due among average stock to over- 
feeding and lack of exercise. Two meals a day are ample 
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for hens at liberty, except in the depth of winter. In cold 
or wet weather hens are averse to taking much exercise. 
To combat this scatter the grain, which should always form 
the second meal, broadcast in their run, or among clean 
straw or other litter in the yard, and let them scratch and 
search for it. 

Anconas are capital layers, doing well in this direction 
during the winter, and a first cross between this breed and 
some other about equally good would approach as near 
to an all-the-year-round laying type as could well be. 
Andalusians, Minorcas, Leghorns, and Wyandottes also lay 
well. 

Nest boxes for hens should be placed in a quiet corner, 
rather dark for preference, as most birds object to disturb- 
ance and to too much publicity. 

It is well to provide plenty of nests, as then each hen 
can, if so minded, select and keep to her own. Some hens 
are particular upon this point, others lay their eggs pro- 
miscuously in any nest or odd corner. The nests should be 
made of hay or pine shavings, and be perfectly clean and 
free from vermin. 

Many poultry-keepers have nest eggs, holding to the idea 
that they are an inducement to the hens to lay. Where 
this practice is in force artificial eggs only should be 
used. 

Size in eggs, it should be remembered, is a point of im- 
portance from a market point of view. Buyers want large 
eggs, and look decidedly askance at small specimens. 
An egg weighing one and a half ounces will not fetch the 
best price. Two-ounce eggs may be considered as of good 
size, and any over this weight are very good. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Poultry for Exhibition 

Value of prize stock — When to hatch — Training birds — 
Washing, dr'c. 

BBBBDiNa /or exhibition is undoubtedly the best paying 
part of poultry-rearing when once a reputation has been 
made. 

Purchasers are never lacking for birds and eggs from known 
and reliable names in the poultry world at remunerative 
prices, beside which those that prevail for everyday fowls, and 
eggs without pedigree, appear lamentably small. Birds are 
snapped up at from j£i to ;^5 for " the middle classes," 
and from ;£'io to ;£^2o for "the aristocrats" — the dis- 
tinguished winners of cups and money. Even this price 
is frequently exceeded for a good bird. The record price 
for a prize-winner — ^^150 — was paid for a single-comb 
Black Orpington cock. 

Eggs are also valuable assets, sittings numbering eleven 
to fifteen being paid for at the rate of from half a guinea 
to two guineas and upwards. The moral would appear to 
be that breeding the best pays best. 

Any one who seeks to take up the breeding of poultry 
for exhibition cannot do better than visit such shows as 
the Crystal Palace, the Dairy, Birmingham, and others, and 
note the points of the winners and candidates for honours. 

Most fanciers are only too gratified to explain these to 
interested inquirers, and a conversation with some of these 
gentlemen is really a liberal education in itself. 

Do not imagine, however, that by purchasing at perhaps 
a stiff figure a winning bird you are going to carry all before 
you. The thing is not done like that 
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When Hatched 

In the majority of cases it takes years of patient and hard 
won experience, keen observation, and the faculty of learn- 
ing to profit by the mistakes either of yoiirself or others, 
together with that indefinable " something " that marks the 
fancier who has succeeded or who will succeed — a sort of 
insight, oftener innate than acquired — to touch the pinnacle 
of success, and breed birds so good that no one, either pre- 
judiced or unprejudiced, can gainsay their merits. 

In conversation with a leading breeder whose name ranks 
high in the cup classes and " firsts " at the leading shows, 
he told me he had bred his birds on the same lines for 
twenty years, and that for new blood he went chiefly to 
two other breeders whose birds possessed kinship with his 
own strain. I can honestly say that I never saw finer, 
healthier, and more vigorous birds than his, but he was 
most careful never to admit a doubtful bird to his breeding 
pen. 

When birds are bought to begin with, they should be 
procured from a reliable breeder, who is too honourable to 
take any advantage of a novice. 

Goods birds are often to be picked up at a moderate figure 
in the selling classes at the various shows. 

If the beginner has a friend who is a fancier, he would do 
well to apply to him for advice. 

If eggs are bought to start with, these also should be had 
from a reliable source. Cheating is far easier to practise 
with eggs than with birds. To be sure dishonesty is not of 
very frequent occurrence, but it sometimes does occur. A 
sitting, or a couple of sittings, would of course come much 
cheaper than buying birds. 

When Hatched. 

March and April are the best months for rearing exhibi- 
tion stock, and when showing is contemplated in October or 
thereabouts they must be hatched earlier; the chickens 
must not be pampered, but reared upon healthy lines, and 
without being forced should be subjected to no drawbacks, 
but be kept growing continuously by means of good plain 
food. A fresh and sweet grass run ia best for them. At 
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The Washing of White Fowls 

the age of three months the cockerels should be separated 
from the pullets. Plenty of room is essential ; they must 
not be too thick upon the ground. 

Weed out for table or for home consumption all unpro- 
mising birds or those with any deformity, as crooked backs 
or breasts. 

Keep the birds scrupulously clean as regards both runs 
and roosting places. They ought never to be troubled with 
vermin, and need not be if proper care be exercised. 

In showing poultry, much depends upon whether the 
birds have been properly trained or not. They must be 
thoroughly tame and have perfect confidence in you. If 
an untrained bird is placed in an exhibition pen, he is. 
frightened by being handled by the judges or attendants ; 
he loses all " form " and style, and as often as not huddles 
down in a corner and cannot be induced to show himself. 
This is fatal to his success, as may be imagined. The 
trained bird, on the other hand, is fond of being handled, 
and appears to be proud of showing himself off to advantage. 
The best plan is to begin with the chickens, getting them 
perfectly tame, accustomed to being handled or touched with 
a stick. If their natural confidence has never been abused, 
there will be no trouble whatever with them. 

Different breeders have different methods, and while 
some diet their birds very carefully, others feed them for 
the most part with staple foods such as oats, wheat, barley, 
sharps, oatmeal, or barley -meal, but no maize or maize-meaL 
A little flesh meat, or Spratts' crissel, or patent meal is 
given as the time of showing approaches, and such green 
food as lettuce and endive is supplied freely. A little 
tincture of iron or other tonic is also given in the drinking 
water. The main thing is to keep the birds clean : there 
must be no soiled bedding or litter in their pens, or theii 
plumage will suffer. 

The Washing of White Fowls. 

White fowls have sometimes to be washed, and the best 
way to accomplish this is to use a large tub or pan filled 
with warm water. Use a sponge for the plumage, and a 
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small brush for the shanks and feet. Soap-is, of course, 
necessary, and every particle must be removed from the 
feathers, or the bird will look worse instead of better after 
the operation. The rinsing — which should be very 
thoroughly done — should take place in very slightly tepid 
water, in which the merest suspicion of laundry blue has 
been put. The fowl must then be put on clean straw and 
allowed to dry before the fire, or else in a warm room. It 
is not advisable to wash the birds unless absolutely neces- 
sary, but fanciers living in or near a town, and keeping 
white or light-coloured.- breeds, must perforce do this. 
Plenty of water and all the soap washed out of the 
plumage are the main points, together with a thorough 
rinsing. The legs are often rubbed with an old silk hand- 
kerchief with a few drops of sweet oil on it, and for other 
than white fowls this oily handkerchief is rubbed over the 
plumage. Some birds require very little getting up if they 
are, as they should be, in the pink of good health. Oily 
foods, such as a little linseed or sunflower seed, are some- 
times used to help the gloss of the plumage. 

A little extra outlay as regards cockerel pens, &c., is 
necessary, as the birds must not be allowed to mix with the 
general stock. These can be had in various sizes and styles, 
to accommodate six to twenty birds. They should contain 
a comfortable place to roost in, and have a small run in 
front about two yards and a half to three yards, by one or 
one and a half yards for each bird, divisions being made by 
wire netting. 
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CHAPTER X 

Mistaken Ideas about Poultry- 
Keeping 

Profits on paper — What must be done — The city man and 
poultry-keeping — Eggs and chickens, b'c. 

It appears to be difficult for many people to realise that 
poultry-keeping is a business to which, in one way or 
another, an apprenticeship must be served. With a 
capital ranging from £^20 to ;^2oo, perhaps more, they 
seem to think that they have only to embark upon the 
scheme to get a handsome income for the rest of their lives. 
It is such an easy matter to sit down and calculate profits 
on paper ; the tangible realisation of them in practice is a 
widely different thing. 

The budding poultry-farmer frequently sums up matters 
in this wise. The profit on one decent hen is said to be at 
least five shillings a year. The profit on one hundred would 
therefore be £2^, or if one thousand were kept, £,2<,o ; 
while two thousand would bring in the comfortable and 
comparatively handsome income of ;^5oo per annum. 

The plan works out well in theory, but, as we know, 
theory and practice are two different things. To embark on 
poultry-keeping pure and simple as a means of earning a 
livelihood, with perhaps but little practical knowledge as to 
how things should be done, is to invite almost certain 
disaster. A literary man of some repute in his profession, 
when giving the present writer some well-meant advice, laid 
especial stress on the fact that literature as a calling was 
best used as a crutch. In like manner I would say to in- 
experienced poultry enthusiasts (experienced ones will have 
discovered the wisdom of it for themselves), use poultry- 
keeping as a crutch — an adjunct to something else, whether 
it be the growing of fruit, flowers, vegetables, farming, bee- 
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keeping, rabbit-keeping, &o. Or if you are in a town and 
precluded altogether from taking up any one of these, be 
satisfied to make your ;^io or £15 a year, in addition to 
the income derived from your regular vocation. 

The City man — with the small salary or income that falls 
to the lot of so many — with a longing for a bit of the country 
life that was perhaps his as a boy, has my especial sympathy, 
for one can but feel that life should hold something to re- 
lieve from the eternal grind at the desk. But here, again, 
difficulties arise in many instances. A house of the type 
he requires, with a couple or more acres of land attached, is 
not often to be found within easy reach of London. He 
may be fortunate enough to meet with one, but if not, he 
must, of course, be content with a house possessing as large 
a garden as possible, and make the most of the space thus 
provided. Poultry-keeping under such circumstances is 
often very successful in a small way. Ardour and enthu- 
siasm in any pursuit means much; nothing less than success 
in numberless instances. Birds that have carried off high 
honours in the exhibition field have been reared under con- 
ditions none too favourable. 

Eggs may be gone in for, or chickens, or both in some 
cases where the area of ground at command would permit of 
it, and if the chickens are sold young. There is a con- 
siderable trade done in newly-hatched chickens a week old, 
or a little under this age, and the business is fairly pro- 
fitable. A dozen or fifteen hens of a good laying strain 
would keep two or three small thirty-egg incubators going 
while they were laying their best, say fifty-five to seventy- 
five eggs a week. Or, if eggs only were preferred, a con- 
nection might be worked up amongst neighbours and friends 
whereby all could be disposed of at an average of a penny 
each. As no male bird need be kept in cases where eggs 
are used only for table purposes, any annoyance to neigh- 
bours from cock-crowing would be obviated, and less expense 
would result in larger profits. 

If your knowledge of poultry is limited, always be ready 
and willing to learn. The self-sufficient person who neither 
asks nor takes advice makes a great mistake. If you have 
any neighbours who are poultry enthusiasts, by all means com- 
pare notes with them ; it will be to your mutual advantage. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Women and Poultry-Keeping 

The question of capital considered — How to start — Some 
sources of revenue — The requirements for success — Young 
chicks for profit and quick returns. 

Are women successful poultry-keepers t Certainly. Some 
are highly successful in the United Kingdom to-day, and 
their numbers will rapidly increase. 

It is an eminently suitable business for them, and the 
field is widening in all directions, both for those who 
desire to start a poultry farm on their own account, and 
also for those who, not having capital at command, seek 
positions as assistants to others after gaining a thorough 
practical knowledge of the subject. Courses of tuition are 
now given at moderate fees in several parts of the country, 
and the business is soon acquired by any one who has a real 
liking and aptitude for it. 

Unless, however, both capital and knowledge are combined, 
it is not wise to adopt poultry-keeping as a means of pro- 
viding a livelihood. 

" What capital is necessary f " anxious inquirers are con- 
stantly asking. The replies given are many and varied. 
Some advise a sum of ;£^4o, others say ;^40o. The first 
named amount is too small, except under very exceptional 
circumstances. The latter, though comparatively large, would 
not by any means ensure success, unless business method 
and acumen were employed in laying it out and working 
upon it. 

Far and away the best plan for a woman with a modest 
capital ranging from ;^so or ;^6o to ;^roo who is wishful 
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to etatt for herself in this direction, and who poBsesseB a 
fair knowledge of and a real liking for the business, is to 
begin in a smaU. way, minimising expense as much as 
possible, until a pretty sure footing is made. A small house 
or cottage, with a good garden and three to six acres of 
land should be sought out. If in the provinces, let it be as 
near as possible to a good market-town, or to a county 
town. Small holdings within easy access of a market can 
be made to pay if plenty of effort is put forward. At some 
about six miles distant from Birmingham, to which city 
the produce is taken, very good prices are being realised. 
Eggs, (fruit, flowers, vegetables, fowls, and ducks are readily 
disposed of. Every inch of ground is made the most of, 
and this, it should be noted, is an essential of success. 

Probably only under exceptional circumstances could 
a cheap and suitable place be got within twenty miles 
of London. But it is hardly worth while sending small 
consignments of produce to the metropolis, unless to private 
customers. Better prices can be realised in provincial 
towns, especially if a private connection is worked up. 
Poultry, too, unless reared in large numbers, would not pay 
to send to London. The large dealers want a large and 
continuous supply. The carriage charged by one or two of 
the railway companies is one penny per bird, which is not 
extravagant as things go. In Surrey and Sussex higglers 
go round to collect birds from cottagers, or any one who 
has them to sell, disposing of them again to the large 
fattening farms and establishments in those counties. 
When the birds are sold in this way the expense and 
trouble of fattening by the rearer is avoided. 

To return to the question of capital. This would depend 
among other things upon the prospective poultry farmer's 
capacity for management and business ability. These are 
seemingly commonplace requirements, but itis not given 
to every one to excel in them, and much depends upon her 
idea of the value and purchasing power of money ; whether 
she understood the work and could bring judgment and 
method to bear upon it, and whether any hired help was 
contemplated. Paid labour and assistance is a heavy ex- 
punse, and makes a great inroad upon the profit 
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Excluding any idea of hired help, jCioo would, 
if the intending poultry farmer possessed some or all 
of the requirements mentioned, answer very well; but 
if only £50 were available I would not advise any other 
than a thorough business woman to embark upon the 
scheme, that is, if she were going to depend entirely upon 
it for a living. 

The resourceful woman, with ^£50 or j£6o, deserves 
some encouragement, which she would in all probability 
justify. With her a hard try would in most instances 
result in ultimate success. The rent for a small house 
or cottage with three or four acres of land would average, 
in most counties, ;^i2 to ;£^i4, and with six acres or 
thereabouts ;^i6 to ;^i8 a year. 

Either the autumn or about Christmas would be a good 
time to begin. Some good stock of a reliable laying strain 
should be bought, and chicken rearing could thus start 
immediately by means of incubators. Those holding 25 
to 60 eggs are a handy size, and as they cost less than those 
holding 100 to 200 eggs, a larger number could be invested 
in, and chickens could be had every three weeks. The 25- 
egg size would cost 30s. each, the 60-egg size from 58s. to 
65s. These figures are quoted for incubators made by 
reliable firms. 

In order to realise quick returns, it would be advisable to 
sell a number of the chickens when a few days old. A 
paragraph will be devoted to this branch of the business 
presently. The others would be reared either for table or 
for sale as stock, but if of a quick maturing breed, and ready 
for table in January, February, or March, very remunerative 
prices would be realised if they were sold for consumption. 
A wise plan would be to augment the stock with a pen or 
two of good Aylesbury, or Indian Runner ducks, or a cross 
between the two. Ducklings for the spring market com- 
mand excellent prices. Any surplus eggs would sell readily 
at from eight to ten for a shilling through winter and spring. 

Th best stock possible should be purchased at the outset. 
The progeny of such is always worth more than very ordi- 
nary ones. 

If a taste for gardening were present, the cultivation of 
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violets in frames might very well be considered. Mush- 
rooms, too, would prove an easily-cultivated and profitable 
crop. The most should certainly be made of the garden, 
and, although nothing could be forced without the aid of 
glass, many things could be got in early which would prove 
remunerative later on. 

A few pounds would be well laid out in the purchase of 
cordon, espalier, pyramid, or bush fruit-trees, which would 
quickly yield fruit. Choice pears, apples, plums, currants, 
gooseberries, and a few raspberry canes, cordon peaches, 
dwarf - trained apricots, and strawberries would also be 
sources of profit. Pigeons for table, rabbits, and bees 
might also find places in the poultry farm, for whatever 
might be done when a footing had been secured and a sure 
headway made, it would not be advisable to trust to the 
returns from poultry-keeping pure and simple at first. 

Money is wanted to run even a small place, and recollect 
I am working on the supposition that the fair endeavourer 
has no private income. 

I do not hesitate to say — from practical experience and 
observation — that a small holding combining most or all of 
these things can be made to yield a very fair profit in the 
hands of a capable person. 

There is, too, the woman who is desirous of making a 
little money from poultry merely as an adjunct to her 
regular income. If her home is in the country she can most 
likely have her score or two of birds to run at liberty without 
incurring any special or additional expense on their account. 

These, if properly managed, should pay their way, and 
provide her with a nice little sum of pocket-money. An 
acquaintance of mine, who kept poultry merely from this 
point of view, was so assiduous and successful in the work 
that she made quite an appreciable sum yearly from it. She 
informed me with evident pride that a handsome sealskin 
coat, costing thirty guineas, came out of her poultry profits. 

Those who live in a town, or its suburbs, can do their 
best with a suitable breed, such as Leghorns or Minorcas, 
in number proportionate to the space at their command. 

The live chick trade would be especially suitable under 
such circumstances, as one great advantage is that a large 
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amount of room is not absolutely necessary. With one or 
two pens of hens, and two or thiee small incubators, batches 
of chickens could be reared and quickly disposed of at 
prices ranging from seven shillings to ten and sixpence a 
dozen for chicks from three or four days to a week old. 

This is fascinating employment when one is successful, 
and orders come gaily in from judicious advertising and 
friendly recommendations. 

"Where a railway journey of any distance is involved, it is 
necessary, in order to have the chickens well and Kvely on 
arrival at their destination, to provide a comfortable travel- 
ling box, in which they can see to eat on the journey. 
Specially-made boxes for this purpose can be purchased, and 
the birds travel long distances in them quite comfortably. 

In aU cases the chicks should have a good meal the last 
thing before being sent off j where the distance is not great 
this will be sufficient for them. 

Chickens should be sent by the fastest trains possible, 
and despatched preferably in the evenit^. If this is done, 
they can sleep and rest during the night, which will help to 
break the strain of the journey considerably. In the case of 
a long journey a sufficient supply of food in the receptacle 
provided for it would of course be provided. 

A considerable amount of business is now done by dis- 
posing of eggs and poultry to private customers through the 
post. A connection of this kind has, of course, to be 
worked up, and this cannot be perfected without some 
lapse of time. 

If the produce supplied is really good, and always to be 
depended upon, and the price as reasonable as is consistent 
with first-class quality, one customer recommends it to 
another, and a good deal is gained in this way. Small £id- 
vertisements in suitable columns also help to build up a trade. 

Some ladies show great aptitude for breeding prize stock. 
This spells profit, of course, and in any case, when one 
special line only is followed for the most part, whether it 
be table birds or eggs. and chickens, the best plan is to have 
the best ; be content with nothing less ; your profits will be 
greater, and you will be better satisfied in the end, both 
with your business and yourself. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Bantams as Profitable Pets for 
Children 



Some leading varieties — Their value as pets — Best breed for 
a town, &'c. 

These fascinating little fowls can hardly be considered 
from an economic or utility point of view ; that is under- 
stood. They are too small — both the birds and their eggs 
— to sell for table purposes. Nevertheless they fill a place, 
and a by no means unimportant one, in the poultry world. 

They are well worth taking up for exhibition, as good 
specimens are valuable ; stock birds also, if of good grade, 
sell readily at prices ranging from half-a-crown to five 
shillings each. Birds from a special or prize strain are 
worth from seven and sixpence to two guineas. It will 
therefore be seen that they may be made profitable pets for 
either adults or children. 

There is a wide choice as regards varieties. The best 
known and most popular are Gold and Silver-laced Sebrights ; 
White and Coloured Japanese ; Black, "White, and Buff 
Pekins ; Black-red, Brown-red, Pile, and Duckwing Game ; 
Malays, Indian Game ; Black and White Kosecombs ; and 
a number of variety Bantams. 

As pets for children they are specially suitable, and many a 
breeder and fancier of repute in the poultry world can trace 
his first awakened interest in fowls back to a trio of 
Bantams. 

It is hardly advisable to keep white varieties in towns, 
where their plumage is soon soiled, but such a breed as 
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Black Bosecomba do excellently there. They can be kept 
even where there is very little room. A tiny house Bome 
two and a half feet square will accommodate a cock and 
three or four hens. 

Most children are delighted to possess live pets of some 
kind for their " very own " as they term it, and the keeping 
of bantams, and allowing their small owners the money 
accruing from eggs or stock, and encouraging them to keep 
a balance-sheet, may lay the foundation of the business 
acumen necessary to the vdtimate success of some future City 
merchant-prince or millionaire. 

Many varieties of bantams are good layers. Their tiny 
eggs, like those of pigeons, are real dainties, especially for 
invalids, and it is somewhat surprising that a demand has 
never arisen for them in this direction. They are of course 
exceedingly useful for home consumption, though small; 
and to keep up the children's interest in their pets a good 
plan is to pay them a trifle for the eggs laid, after the cost 
of the keep of the birds had been deducted. 

The hens as a rule are good sitters and mothers, and the 
tiny chicks are fairly hardy, but they need to be kept dry, 
and should never be exposed to rain. They may be fed 
much upon the same lines as ordinary chickens — for the 
first six or seven days, finely-chopped hard-boiled egg, a few 
bread crumbs, then when they are able to eat it, smsdl rice, 
white millet, and small sound wheat. 

They should not be hatched too early in the spring ; May 
is soon enough, and onwards to early autumn. 

Bantams are very useful in a garden, where they pickup 
numerous slugs and insects, while doing very little damage 
on account of their small size. 

They must not be overfed, or have too much bone-making 
material while in the growing stage, as this tends to increase 
their size, and the ideal bantam is small, light, nimble, and 
graceful. 

The carriage of most breeds is extremely elegant, and 
conveys quite a lesson in deportment. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Town and Suburban Poultry- 
Keeping 

Suitable breeds — How to keep them in a flourishing condition 
— Some essential requirements — A word about feeding. 

The keeper of ten or a dozen fowls in a town or suburban 
yard or garden has, it is constantly being shown, a good 
chance of making a profit from his birds if they are properly 
looked after. 

Upon several breeds of poultry confinement seems to have 
no ill eifects, and the egg basket is well filled by them. 
Fowls that are either over or under fed will not give good 
results anywhere. 

A matter of paramount importance to the successful 
keeping of poultry in close confinement is the choice of a 
suitable breed. The poultry-keeper's fancy may run to 
Hamburghs, Anconas, or similar types, but he will not find 
them answer well under such circumstances. 

Probably the best town breeds are Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Black Orpingtons, or a MinorcBrOrpington cross. 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Kocks, Langshans, Cochins, and 
Brahmas are also suitable.' The two latter breeds are the 
easiest of all fowls to keep within bounds, as they rarely 
attempt to fly ; they soon get very tame, and if a decent 
laying strain — of Light Brahmas especially — pretty closely 
resembling the type in vogue some years back can be got 
hold of, they will be found to possess considerable merit as 
winter layers. 

Careful feeding, to keep the birds in good condition, 
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without the laying on of superfluous fat, is the point 1» be 
aimed at ; and this is especially the case when fowls of a 
large breed are kept in confinement. Regular and daily 
attention is necessary to keep them in good health. The 
run, or runs, must be kept as fresh and clean as possible, and 
no refuse, stale food, or droppings be left lying about. A 
gravel run, or one of hard earth, is much better than soft 
ground, which is apt to get foul and dirty, and if poultry 
are kept on tainted spil, it proves a fruitful source of 
disease. If possible two runs should be arranged, to be 
used alternately, 

A dry clean run is especially needful where Cochins or 
Brahmas are kept, as otherwise their leg feathers get into 
a deplorable condition. 

The importance of absolute cleanliness is imperative if 
disease is to be avoided. Houses, runs, coops, nests, food 
dishes, and drinking receptacles must all be kept sweet and 
clean. 

The drinking water is much better kept in a proper 
receptacle — a drinking fountain — than in a bowl or dish 
which the birds are frequently treading in or upsetting. 
Such vessels need constant refilling, and in the case of a 
soft earth run the ground gets wet and sloppy through 
their being overturned, and the contents spilt. A fountain 
needs filling only once a day, it cannot easily be upset^ and 
the water is always clean. 

Orit and green food are of the first importance, and must 
be regularly supplied to the birds. 

A dust bath should also be provided. This may consist 
of a heap of fine dry earth, or sifted ashes, placed in a 
corner of the run. 

The great want of fowls in a small run is something to 
do. Tina want must be met as far as possible. Let them 
have a few cinders to pick among now and then, and if they 
have access to a heap of lime rubbish, mortar, and the like 
this will be beneficial, and will do something to prevent soft- 
shelled eggs being laid. 

A small tree, or a large branch, may with advantage be 
placed in the run if space permits. 

A head of endive or lettuce is highly relished by the 
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fowls. Do not feed cabbage day after day by way of green 
food. A little answers very well, but too much is not 
advisable. Spinach is good, and seldom costs much to buy, 
even in winter. 

Lawn Mowings. 

It is a temptation, when short of green stuff, to use lawn 
mowings, when available, for the fowls. This can very well 
be done so long as the grass is fresh, and out very short, a 
point to be carefully attended to, because when the grass is 
long, and the birds devour it greedily, it is apt to cause a 
stoppage in their crops. 

Town and suburban kept fowls suffer greatly from the 
heat and glare of the sun in summer, unless their runs are 
protected in some way. In many instances both house and 
run faces south, and they thus get the sun for the greater 
part of the day. No matter what they do, they cannot 
escape the heat. Attentive poultry-keepers, under these 
circumstances, are careful to do something to give comfort 
to their charges. A few pieces of matting, canvas, a 
Virginian creeper on the walls, or a row of scarlet runner 
beans will help matters somewhat. 

The question of food and feeding is a very important one. 
Heavy meals and any tendency to surfeiting must be 
avoided. Never give the birds more than they will readily 
eat up immediately. Two meals a day — breakfast of soft 
food and supper of grain — with a very light midday feed, 
is quite sufficient for them. As a compensation for the lack 
of worm and insect life which confinement entails upon 
them, a little raw flesh nicely minced may be given to them 
now and again. Meaty bones from the kitchen also will 
be much appreciated dainties. Avoid feeding maize and 
very starchy and fattening foods — oats and wheat are good 
grains — and your birds should thrive splendidly. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Moulting 

Careful treatment a necessity — Old liens as compared with 
young ones — Hard moulters and what to give them. 

Many poultry-keepers regard the process of moulting as a 
nuisance, and neglect the fowls more or less while it is 
going on. This is a great mistake ; birds should be carefully 
fed and otherwise attended to at this time, because moulting 
makes a considerable demand upon the system, and the 
yearly casting of their feathers is a critical period in the 
life of all birds. 

There is, of course, a good deal of difference in the way 
in which different varieties endure the moulting period. 
Some find it protracted and difficult, whilst hardier kinds 
pass through it far more easily and quickly. In the former 
case there is some sympathy to be felt for the owner, for 
probably at no other time does the poultry-yard present 
such a melancholy appearance. The hens mope about in 
corners and look generally ragged and untidy; while the 
much desired eggs are few, and in many instances altogether 
wanting. 

The moulting season usually begins in late July and ends 
in NovembeT, though some old birds may not get their new 
feathers before December. As a rule, the older the fowl 
the later in the season will it moult. The birds come on at 
different times, the actual period lasting approximately from 
five to seven or eight weeks. It is rather a pity that the 
birds do not come through it more nearly together and have 
done with it, but very little can be done to influence early 
moulting and to hasten the process. 
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Old hens are an absolute nuisance, so long are they in 
getting through the business. On the other hand, young 
hens in good, sound condition often moult very quickly ; 
and as young birds should form the main stock, matters 
under these circumstances will not be so bad. Young hens 
will frequently produce a fair number of eggs while losing 
their feathers. 

Treatment during the Moult. 

Judicious feeding with suitable food will help matters 
greatly. Begin the day with a warm breakfast of soft food. 
Fine sharps are good, as are pea and bean meal, on account 
of the amount of nitrogen they contain. Oatmeal is useful, 
too, used with sharps or a little wheat-meal. Por grain 
foods, oats and wheat are best. A little meat should 
be mixed with their soft food on alternate mornings, and 
twice a week a little linseed meal, well scalded ; about a 
dessert-spoonful to every two or three birds. 

Green Food is essential, 

endive, lettuce, spinach, and dandelion being especially 
suitable. 

A little tincture of iron or chemical food may be given 
in the drinking water, or else the well-known Douglas 
mixture, which is prepared as follows : sulphate of iron a 
quarter of a pound ; sulphuric acid half an ounce ; dissolved 
in one gallon of water, and used in the proportion of one 
tablespoonful to half a pint, or rather more, of the drinking 
water. 

Flowers of sulphur are used by many poultry-keepers in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful among five or six hens, 
mixed in the soft food. When used, care must be taken 
not to overdo the matter, as sulphur, though helping the 
feathers, renders the system somewhat susceptible to chiUs. 

Birds that are long coming through the moult may have a 
little cod-liver oil given in the form of capsules. Oil and 
oily foods, such as linseed, are helpful in assisting the process, 
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but they must be given carefully and in moderate proportion, 
so that they do not prove too laxative. 

Warmth must also be considered. The birds must have 
shelter, especially from cold winds during the daytime. 
" It's dowie in tiie hint o' hairst," as Scotch readers will 
know. Autumn winds and weather are frequently the pre- 
cursors of catarrh and roup if the fowls are in an exposed 
situation whUst practically but half clothed. 

See also that their roosting-house is free from draughts. 
Put neglect strictly out of the programme, and assist the 
birds all you can by good food and treatment. They vnll be 
just as glad as you are when the business is finally over. 

Such dainties as bones from the dinner-table will be 
greatly relished by the birds, and they should have a few to 
pick at now and then. 

A point should be made of sweeping up all loose feathers 
daUy. The best plan is to burn them, as not infrequently 
they have parasites upon them. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Diseases and their Remedies 

Apoplexy — Egg-bound hens — Leg weakness — Cramp — Crop 
binding — Colds — Roup — White comb or scurf— Eczema 
— Rheumatism — Worms, (s'c. 

SoMB fortunate poultry-keepers enjoy an almost unbroken 
immunity from disease among their birds. If their methods 
are studied it will be seen that this is not by any means 
attributable to mere luck. Dirt is not tolerated about the 
place, the houses and runs are well ventilated, sweet, and 
clean, and the eating and drinking vessels in a similar con- 
dition. Gcpod wholesome food only is. fed to the fowls. 
Overcrowding is strictly guarded against, as also is tainted 
ground or grass ; and when poultry are kept on such lines it 
certainly makes for healthy, happy birds. 

Apoplexy. 

This disease chiefly attacks overfed and unduly fat fowls, 
and the heavy varieties are the chief sufferers. Frequently 
the state of the bird is not noticed in time to do anything 
for it. Birds suspected of a tendency to this disease must 
have simple food. Medicine may be administered in the 
form of a small pinch of Epsom* salts dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of warm water, with a few drops of tincture of 
iron, the dose to be repeated every four hours ; or a couple 
of piUs — with an interval of about twenty hours between 
each — composed of two grains each of jalap and calomel. 
The bird should be placed in a dark, quiet place. 
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Cholera 
Cholera. 

This disease is usually very rapid in its effects, the germs 
having found lodgment and done a good deal of their work 
before their progress is detected. Unless a fowl euJBfering 
from cholera is especially valuable, the best plan is to kill it, 
and hum, not bury, the body, otherwise the disease may be 
communicated to other fowls. As a cure, when the disease 
is noticed in time, chlorodyne is sometimes efficacious. The 
patient under treatment should be immediately isolated from 
all other birds. 

Cramp. 

This is a complaint that chiefly troubles young chickens. 
The toes of the birds, instead of being spread out, draw 
together, and unless something is done quickly, become 
useless, and the bird unable to stand. Predisposing causes 
are exposure to cold and wet, want of exercise, and rearing 
in unsuitable places. Eub the feet well with turpentine or 
some good embrocation — thorough massage with the hand 
is best — and give also a tonic such as a few drops of Parrish'a 
chemical food in the drinking water, with plenty of nutri- 
tious food. 

Bumble Foot. 

Heavy fowls such as Cochins and Dorkings are frequently 
troubled ■with this complaint, which is a swelling or enlarge- 
ment on the sole of the foot. Flying down from a high 
perch on to a hard floor may cause it. A lookout should 
be kept, and if a bird shows symptoms of lameness or 
tenderness? of the feet it should be examined and treated 
without delay. If taken in time the cure is much more 
easy, and less painful to the bird. In this case, if the 
swelling is a small one, and does not appear to contain 
matter, paint with iodine liniment, lunar caustic, or touch 
with a drop of acetic acid. Bandage the foot, and let the 
bird rest on a soft bed of hay or straw. When neglected 
the cure is more difficult. An incision must be made and 
the growth removed, an operation requiring some judgment 
and care, or the tendons or blood-vessels may be injured. 
When this has been done, dress the wound with Friar's 
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balsam, and bandage the foot to prevent any dirt or ex- 
traneous matter from getting into the out. 

Crop Binding, 

Undigested food, or in some cases the swallowing of 
some substance too large to pass from the crop, are the 
causes of crop binding. As the symptoms are readily dis- 
cernible externally, a little observation should detect the 
complaint in its earlier stages, when an operation will not 
be necessary. Give the bird a dose of olive oil, and mani- 
pulate or knead the crop with the fingers of the hand. 
Repeat the process two or three times in the course of a 
day, when the crop will in many cases become softened, 
and the contents pass away. In neglected cases, the opera- 
tion of opening the crop and removing the contents becomes 
necessary. But though a little skill is required, the busi- 
ness is not so formidable as might be thought. After crop 
binding has occurred, the fowl must be placed on a limited 
and easily assimilated diet for a few days to prevent a 
relapse. 

Egg Bound. 

This ailment occurs sometimes when pullets lay their 
first or an unusually large egg ; also in hens that are too fat, 
or the subjects of diseased internal organs. It may be 
known by the bird frequently visiting the nest without 
being able to pass her egg, and exhibiting symptoms of 
distress, the tail and wings drooping. In other than very 
acute cases a dose of sweet or castor oil, and an injection of 
this into the vent, will have the effect of enabling the egg 
to be passed. Where this is ineffective, the stern of the 
bird may be held in warm water for ten minutes or so ; this 
will usually relax the parts and procure the delivery of 
the egg. 

Eezema. 

This disease is most prevalent among highly-bred stock, 
and those kept in confined runs. As a remedy, dose with 
Epsom salts, and supply plenty of good green food. 

Leg weakness is usually brought about by too rapid growth 
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with consequent muscular weakness ; or by feeding on too 
rich or unsuitable food : or it may arise from constitutional 
weakness. The subject sits about, and is unable to stand 
properly. Give such food as oatmeal, or whole-ground oats, 
with meat, a little green bone, and vegetables, and add a 
tonic to the drinking water such as tincture of iron, or 
chemical food. 

Colds, OP Catarrh. 

It is essential that a bird with a cold should not be 
neglected, or this may develop into bronchitis, or roup. A 
cold may be known by running at the eyes and nostrils, 
sometimes accompanied by sneezing, ruffled feathers, and 
generally seedy appearance. Eemove the bird to a warm 
place, not too close, but free from draughts, and dose with 
spirits of camphor in the proportion of six to eight drops in 
a tablespoonful of warm water. Wipe the discharge from 
the eyes and nostrils if necessary, and put the bird on a 
diet of warm soft food for a few days. 

Roup. 

This is one of the most serious diseases affecting poultry, 
and as it is highly contagious, it is advisable to isolate at 
once any fowl suffering from it, and to take prompt measures. 
Koupy subjects show similar signs to those of a severe cold : 
there is a watery or mucous discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils, and in severe cases a similar deposit in the throat 
and windpipe, causing the bird to make a rattling or 
wheezing noise when breathing. There are several more or 
less effective medicines for roup to be bought, prepared by 
specialists in poultry diseases, and the best plan is to 
procure some one of these, and use immediately. If the 
affected bird does not speedily exhibit signs of improvement, 
it will be advisable to destroy it, rather than run the risk 
of contagion to other members of the flock. 

White Comb, op Seupf. 

This disease is characterised by an appearance resembling 
flour on the comb and face, or head, with, or without, a loss 
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of feathers on the crown. It is chiefly caused by want of 
cleanliness, lack of green food, insufficient nutritious food, 
overcrowding, and insanitary conditions. For a cure give 
attention to the above-mentioned matters, and supply a tonic 
in the form of quinine and iron : a little Epsom salts added 
to the drinking water is also beneficial. Carbolised vaseline 
may be applied to the comb and head, being carefully 
rubbed on with the fingers or a piece of soft rag. 

Rheumatism. 

Cold and damp, or neglect in the matters of housing or 
feeding, are the chief causes of rheumatism in fowls, and 
there are two kinds — ^the acute and the chronic — as in the 
human subject. The acute form may be known by the 
swelling of the joints, accompanied by heat and great pain 
when the bird attempts to walk. In the chronic form the 
swelling is not so apparent, but more stiffness of the joints 
exists, and it is more difficult to cure. As a remedy, give 
a mUd aperient, followed by a little sulphur in the soft 
food, and bathe the legs in warm water, afterwards carefully 
drying them, and rubbing well with turpentine, or eucalyptus 
oil, or a ^ood embrocation, and covering them with flannel. 
Give good food during this course of treatment, and include 
a little meat in the diet. 

Worms. 

Fowls are troubled with several sorts of worms, and 
although in some cases where the parasites are few the birds 
look healthy to all appearance, and do not seem to suffer 
loss of flesh, &c., through them, there are other cases, where 
worms are present in numbers, and cause the birds to mope 
about, looking thin, dejected, and altogether out of sorts. 
When a fowl is suspected of being worm infested, the 
droppings should be watched for signs of them, and if they 
are expelled, one of the following remedies should be used, 
and given to the birds fasting, that is, a short time before a 
meal : — ten to twelve drops of oil of turpentine in a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil ; six drops of oil of male fern in the 
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same ; or five to six grains of areca nut, also in the oil. 
Give every other day for three or four days. 

Scabies. 

This disease among fowls is the same as mange among 
dogs and various other animals, and is due to parasitical 
causes. An insect burrows under the skin, setting up 
serious inflammation, together with intense itching. When 
the case is a bad one, and scabies spread over the body, the 
feathers become loose and fall out, and the fowl is a sorry- 
looking subject indeed. To efiect a cure the parasites must 
be destroyed. Use a dressing of some reliable mange lotion 
or vaseline, with a small proportion of mercurial ointment. 
This, however, requires to be used carefully. 

Gapes. 

This disease affects chickens in the earlier stages of their 
growth. It is caused by a worm (sderostoma syngamus) 
which takes up its abode in the windpipe, and so causes 
the " gaping " and difficulty in breathing which gives the 
ailment its name. There is no doubt that it is largely 
preventable, and that such things as the drinking by 
chickens of impure water, manure water from cesspools, 
&c., and tainted ground conduces to its appearance. Sa£&on 
rolled in bread crumbs to enable the bird to swallow it 
easily is one remedy that is sometimes efficacious. A 
feather dipped in turpentine and introduced into the throat 
sometimes brings the worms away by degrees. Holding 
the chicken over a vessel containing carbolic acid, or coal 
tar set over a spirit lamp, and letting it inhale the fumes, is 
another remedy. 

Sealy Leg. 

This disease is caused by a parasite (sarcoptes mutans). 
The legs are covered with an unsightly incrustation of scales, 
and a white powdery substance. Isolate any affected fowls 
to prevent the complaint being communicated to others, 
and wash the legs of the birds with carbolic soap and warm 
water, using a stiff brush. Dry well, and apply a dressing 
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Fatty Degeneration of Liver 

in the form of one of the various ointments sold for the pur- 
pose, and known as " Scaly Leg Lotion," or "ointment." 

Fatty Degeneration of Liver. 

This is a common form of disease among fowls kept in 
confinement, unless they are properly fed. Lack of exercise, 
and of various necessary elements in the food to counteract 
fat and heat-giving ones, chiefly predisposes to it. Add a 
little Epsom salts to the drinking water in the proportion 
of half a teaspoonful to a pint. Feed rather sparingly, and 
withhold all stimulative food. 

Soft Eggs. 

Soft eggs are frequently the result of an insufficient supply 
of shell-forming material, but this is not always the reason. 
Hens of extraordinary laying capacities sometimes produce 
more eggs than their system can supply with shell. Or 
again, it may be the result of inflammation of the oviduct. 
Spices and over-stimulating food should be avoided, and 
a supply of crushed oyster-shell, grit, and mortar rubbish 
kept before the birds. 

Feather Eating. 

This is often termed a vice, but it is really the product 
of a diseased condition of the fowl. The cause of birds 
eating their own or each other's feathers arises chiefly from 
some needed constituent in their diet, which' if kept in 
confinement, they are unable to secure, if their owners are 
not attentive to them. It may be lime, lack of something 
to supply the worm and insect food which would be theirs 
if at liberty, or green food, without which no fowl can 
thrive and be healthy ; or it may arise from dirty surround- 
ings, whereby the birds are plagued with vermin, causing 
constant picking at themselves to relieve the irritation set 
up by these pests. A clean, healthy, properly-fed fowl is 
never addicted to feather eating. If dirt and neglect are 
the cause, the remedy is obvious ; while a plentiful supply 
of fresh green food, and a little raw meat, and an ample 
supply of grit, will help in other cases. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Various Hints 

Newly-purchased birds — Marking birds — Brooder chickens 
— Chickens dead in the shell — How to tell an old 
fowl — Precautions against rats, &'c. 

Gabeful bleeders keep newly-purchased fowls by them- 
selves, quite apart from the rest of the flock, for a week or 
so, in order that their condition may be fully observed, and 
any incipient disease have time to declare itself. Instances 
are not rare where new-comers have upset a whole flock by 
the introduction of some contagious disease when- placed 
among them at once, without any note being taken as to 
whether they were healthy or not. 

Where a comparatively small number of fowls are kept, 
the age of each one can be computed or recalled without 
much difficulty ; but where a flock runs into hundreds this 
is out of the question. One, two, and three-year-old birds 
should be marked with copper rings or lead or india-rubber 
bands, which are made for this purpose. One-year birds 
could be distinguished by placing a ring on the left" leg, two- 
year-olds by placing one on the right leg, and as the pro- 
portion of birds three years old and upwards would be small, 
some way of easily distinguishing these would readily 
suggest itself. 

The misfortune of chickens dying in the shell is due, of 
course, to arrested development j such causes as close in- 
breeding, faulty incubators, unhealthy and unsuitably-fed 
parents conduce to it. If the parent birds are thoroughly 
sound and healthy and properly fed, there will be few com- 
plaints on this head. 
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To tell an old hen from a young one, lift up the wing 
and push aside the featheis of the sides. In the case of a 
yo\mg hen you will find a long down, light, close, and 
arranged regularly between the . other feathers which cover 
these parts of the "body. Through the skin — of a delicate, 
rosy tissue — the small blue veins will be apparent. In a 
hen more than a year old the down and veins will have 
disappeared, and the skin wiU be dull, white, and dry, less 
smooth, and having a somewhat floury appearance. 

Rats 

are great enemies to fowls. Cases have been known where 
these pesti have eaten the entrails from a hen as she sat 
on her nest. Where they are known to be present in 
or near the poultry runs, everything possible must be done 
to stamp them out, or a't least to diminish" their numbers. 
Trapping by means of the old-style iron rat-trap, or the 
newer cages, is efficacious, providing the trapper — especially 
in using the first-naiaed trap — proceeds about the business 
in a proper manner. The trap must be set without being 
touched by the hands, or it is ten to one that the rats will 
never go nearer to it than merely to confirm their suspicions 
concerning it, and it must be baited with something en- 
ticing, and placed somewhere where they are almost com- 
pelled to go. The plan followed usually by professional 
rat-catchers is to entice the rats before trapping or poisoning 
them. Sometimes oatmeal is used for three or four succes- 
sive nights, and on the fifth night this is mixed with plaster 
of Paris j eating it, the rats are driven to drink, and on the 
consumption of water death ensues. A bowl of bread and milk 
will always entice them, as they are extremely fond of it. If 
this were put down for three successive nights, and on the 
fourth traps placed at every hole through which they come, 
some would almost certainly be caught. Strong wire netting 
with a fine mesh placed a foot or more under the floor of the 
house or run, and a foot high all round, is of some use in 
keeping them out. Another remedy is a good dog smart at 
rat-catching, or a cat that has a marked propensity for rats, 
and who can be trusted with chickens, if there are any. It 
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is not advisable to use poison, unless one is certain that 
nothing other than the rats will eat it. 

Chickens reared in a patent brooder instead of by a 
natural mother are very liable to develop inflammation of 
the lungs, and this despite great care concerning ventilation 
and similar points. Care should be taken that chidtens are 
not kept in too warm a brooder and then exposed to cold 
air. The brooder should always be kept at a moderate 
temperature. 

Backward Chickens, 

when there are any in the flock, should be fed by them- 
selves. When they are obliged to rough it with bigger 
and stronger birds, they scarcely get on at all, as these 
will frequently peck and abuse them and drive them away 
from food. Chickens that seem at a standstill as regards 
growth, can mostly be brought round by means of plenty 
of good food. 

Many poultry-keepers set their incubators to work in 
November and December, and, if the winter is not a very 
hard one, the percentage of birds reared is usually fairly 
good. It is only to be expected that chickens reared at this 
season should require extra care ; the chief points to be ob- 
served are absence of damp and dirt, plenty of fresh air 
without draughts to give them chills, and good plain food 
at frequent intervals : motto, " Little and often." Until the 
birds are about five weeks old, give a meal each night at ten 
o'clock. Be careful to give no ice-cold or frosted water to 
drink. 

Broken crockery is frequently put into a " smasher," and 
given to fowls in place of grit. The practice is not one to 
be recommended, however, as instances have been known 
where poisonous substances contained in it have caused 
illness among the birds. 

It is not advisable to litter the ground where chickens or 
hens are kept with sawdust. This is sometimes done by 
people who have it in abundance, as they think it makes a 
dry bottom for coops or houses, but it often causes 
crop-binding, indigestion, and other ills, and should not 
be used. 
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Poultry are fond of green clover to pick at, and when 
this is at hand, it should figure in their bill of fare some- 
times. Cut clover is much used in America as a food for 
fowls, and is frequently fed to them cut from the stack and 
steamed in hot water in winter. Lucerne is also used in 
this way, and this valuable and nutritious plant is considered 
to help largely in egg-production. 

Soft Food, 

especially oat and other meals, should either be cooked 
or mixed with boiling water. Cooking is perhaps best, 
and renders the food more digestible, but this is often 
looked upon as too much trouble. There are several useful 
cooking appliances — specially made for the purpose — to be 
obtained, or the work can be done with the aid of an ordi- 
nary iron pot or saucepan, which should be kept for this 
purpose only. In this case all kitchen waste and scraps can 
be used to the best advantage. 

Peat Moss Litter 

is valuable to poultry-keepers on account of its absorb- 
ent and deodorising properties. It can be used alone, 
or in conjunction with dry earth, fine ashes, or sand. 
A floor covering of peat moss will keep sweet for several 
weeks. "Where it is bought in bales, and a considerable 
quantity is used, a machine or mill for disentegrating it 
should be procured, as it can thus be made to go much 
further. 

Coops, brooders, rearers, and other appliances, when not 
needed for use, should have a good brushing and cleaning, 
and be stored-in a dry shed or barn, where they will be safe 
until again required. If put carelessly away in a damp 
place, or where the rain has access to them, they will not be 
in a fit state to use when wanted, and new ones will have to 
be bought. 

Vacant spaces should be utilised, where a garden is 
available, by sowing seeds of lettuce, endive, and other 
things that will come in handy for the fowls. Sunflowers 
may be grown in any odd corner in town or elsewhere, and 
the seeds given to the birds, a small quantity occasionally. 
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Economy in Feeding 

There is every advantage in having plenty of ehade in 
poultry runs in hot weather. The natural shade afforded 
by trees and hedges is far before anything in the way of 
canvas, matting, &c., though this must perforce be resorted 
to in many cases. The birds are thus always cool and com- 
fortable, and, in the case of such breeds as White Dorkings, 
their plumage remains white and unspoiled by the yellowish 
tinge which exposure to sun heat gives. 

A small proportion of salt, say a trifle under half a tea- 
spoonful for every six birds, added to the soft food of fowls, 
is beneficial, and helps to keep them in good health. 

The appetite of fowls is a good criterion as to their state 
of health. In healthy birds it should be regular, not capri- 
cious, and varying in the frequency of its return only in 
accordance with the habitual period for meals. Absence of 
appetite is frequently due to derangement of the digestive 
organs and weakened digestion ; and excess of appetite to 
internal parasites, and similar causes. 

In spring, when the ground is being dug and prepared for 
crops, and in autumn when most of these have been cleared 
away, the fowls should be let into the garden occasionally. 
They will pick up a host of worms, slugs, and insects of 
various kinds. In an orchard fowls can do but little damage 
at any time, and the fruit-trees wiU be rid of many pests by 
their presence. 

Poultry Manure. 

The value of poultry manure has been referred to many 
times by experts. To market-gardeners and fruit-growers 
it is especially valuable, but it needs to be applied wiQi great 
care, on account of its strength and richness. It should be 
stored in a tub or barrel and kept perfectly dry, a layer of 
fine earth being put with it in the tub or barrel from time 
to time. It can be used for various plants in the garden 
and greenhouse, or for rose trees, while it forms a capital 
dressing for an onion bed. Any one not experienced in its 
use would be well advised to get a little advice as to how 
to apply it in the right proportion from some one who is 
acquainted with its properties. It is saleable, but the price 
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varies, and is not very high. It can often be disposed of 
locally to some nurseryman to advantage. 

Enamelled Pans or Troughs 

should be used in preference to any others, for feeding soft 
food to fowls. "Wooden ones will answer very well, but 
they must be frequently scalded, and never allowed to get 
sour and ill-smelling. 

Economy in Feeding. 

The cost per week of feeding fowls on a free range is 
calculated on an average to be one penny a head. In 
confinement, where more food must necessarily be purchased, 
including such items as green food, grit, &c., it works out at 
about three halfpence a head. There is, however, a means 
of lowering this figure considerably where there is plenty of 
good kitchen scraps, but they must be properly prepared, 
and not tossed to the birds anyhow. A stock pot should be 
kept, and in this, fresh every day, should be put such things 
as left-over potatoes, carrots, parsnips, and other vegetables, 
bacon rinds cut small, apple parings, scraps of meat, a little 
stale bread, and so on. Anything raw should be cooked, 
and the whole taken hot from the fire, with a little gravy 
or broth added when available, and be well mixed with 
sharps, meal, &c., to an appetising mass of the proper con- 
sistency. Such a breakfast as this, fed warm in winter, 
with occasionally a little ovum, or other preparation added 
in severe or very wet weather, is the best thing possible for 
the birds, and lowers the food biU very considerably. Any 
scraps of meat should be cut small, and, if there is a nice 
quantity, fed separately to the laying stock. Bones with 
meat on them should be given to the hens to pick, and then 
ground in the cutting-mill. It is worth while to procure 
one of these useful machines ; they can be had from thirty- 
six shillings, and will soon repay this outlay. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Ducks 

Duck-rearing a profitable industry — Stock ducks and their 
management — Ducklings for table, how to fatten — Best 
market ducks — Housing and general treatment. 

Duek-Raising 

is a branch of the poultry industry that can scarcely 
be said to be overdone ; indeed, the contrary is the case. 
Early chickens are most people's ambition, with the 
result that the duckling has to take a secondary position. 
But the profit on spring ducklings, if properly reared, and 
fattened for market at the age of nine to ten weeks, is so 
substantial that the matter is well worthy the attention of 
those who are anxious to make their poultry yard show a 
good return. 

September is the best month for mating up stock 
ducks where early eggs and early ducklings are required. 
It is true that this may be left until October, or later, but, 
as every experienced breeder knows, the earlier the better. 
Late mating means disaster, and should therefore bo 
avoided. 

Careful Selection 

is absolutely necessary to produce the best results. Choose 
March-hatched ducks if possible, and have no duck over 
two-and-a-half years old, and no drake older than three 
years in the breeding pens, unless they are more than 
usually valuable either as regards strain or their special 
properties as breeders. 

Young ducks for breeding will do best on a free run of 
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grass and water. They •will develop (without fat, which 
is not wanted, and is really deleterious to the production of 
fertile eggs) best in these surroundings. 

Whatever breed is decided upon, a beginning should be 
made with good stock ; this will pay best in the end. Only 
big, strong, vigorous birds, entirely free from any malfor- 
mation or disease, should be set apart for breeding. In this 
way only can success, so far as fine ducklings are concerned, 
be assured. Young birds from sound large-boned stock 
should scale nothing less than six lbs. at nine weeks 
old. 

With stock ducks it must be remembered that the supply 
of eggs — so eagerly looked for in spring — depends greatly 
on the method of feeding. They should be well fed, but 
not allowed to become too fat. Maize-meal should be omitted 
from their bill of fare, barley-meal is better, with sharps or 
thirds ; a little oatmeal, meat in the form of scraps from the 
house, with a few handfuls of corn or oats occasionally, 
should form their staple diet. A supply of grit and vege- 
tables, the latter cooked as a rule, must also be provided. 
So soon as the mornings begin to get chilly, let the ducks 
have their breakfast of soft food given to them warm. The 
little trouble involved will be more than repaid to the 
breeder who is anxious to have a profitable return from 
his birds. In the autumn, before egg-laying commences, a 
little flesh meat should be given to them about three times 
a week in their soft food of meal and pollards. Any rough- 
boiled meat will answer the purpose, so long as it is sweet 
and fresh. 

Only early-hatched ducks will be at all likely to produce 
early eggs. Late-hatched birds often do not come on to 
lay before March, or even April. Eggs in December and 
January are "worth their weight in gold," as the phrase 
runs, providing they are sound and fertile, which end may 
be mostly attained by using a young, sound, vigorous drake 
mated to not,more than three ducks. 

It is always a wise plan to have good stock drakes, and 
a little extra outlay in this direction will be well repaid. 

Being somewhat erratic layers, and seldom troubling 
themselves about a nest, but dropping their eggs about the 
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yard or field, or in a pond or whatever water they have access 
to, it is advisable not to let laying ducks out too early in the 
day, say nine o'clock or half-past nine as the earliest time. 
If they are kept up until this time most, if not all of them, 
will have laid. 

Every available egg should be set from January (if you 
are lucky enough to get them at this time) onwards until 
May. From March until the end of June ducklings are in 
keen demand for the table, fetching better prices than at any 
other season of the year. Ten to sixteen shillings a couple 
is often realised for ducklings who are first comers to the 
early spring markets, and the larger figure is frequently 
exceeded for good specimens in early spring. 

With ducklings intended for market at the earliest 
possible date, good food and good feeding are a necessity 
from the first. The profit to the rearer depends upon their 
making a contiauous«and unchecked growth. Feed them 
well, and feed them often ; in fact, give them as much as 
they will eat. 

Equal portions of best middlings and barley-meal mixed 
with a little bran are good for a start. The soft food 
should, whenever possible, be mixed with milk, or the 
broth in which flesh has been boiled. Gradually more 
fattening foods should be supplied, such as maize-meal 
— not too large a proportion — ground oats, oatmeal, and a 
little bean-meal with fine sharps, and barley-meal ; and for 
two or three weeks before being killed, chopped rough fat, 
or good sweet greaves, and cooked meat and scraps from the 
kitchen should be added. If sound horse-flesh i& procurable, 
this may be boiled and mixed in moderate proportion with 
their meal. The value of meat in buildiug up the frames 
of the birds and putting on flesh is very great. 

Make a Point of Feeding Regularly; 

there is much more in systematic feeding than is generally 
thought. Provide plenty of grit, and a little green food, 
preferably cooked. Boiled and mashed potatoes, cabbage, 
or onions may be used with advantage. 

Ducks foi table should be kept in a quiet, rather dark 
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shed, fairly warm, and roomy enough to allow them to move 
about in comfort, and a good thick bed of peat-moss litter 
or clean short straw should be placed under them. 

Ducks that are being fattened for table lay on flesh more 
quickly when kept away from water, unless it be an occa- 
sional bath to refresh themselves. This is reaUy all they 
require ; if allowed free access to a pond, the exercise taken 
by swimming greatly retards and hinders their fattening. 
Water or milk for drinking purposes should, however, 
always be supplied. 

Small enamelled pans are preferable to the wooden 
troughs sometimes used for feeding them from, as they can 
be so easily kept sweet and clean. Ducklings fed upon 
these lines should be marketable at nine to ten weeks old ; 
there are usually a few backward birds in a flock, and these 
should be kept another week nr so. They must be killed 
as soon as they have got their first feathers, as if left until 
they begin to east these they will lose flesh rapidly, and 
all hopes of a speedy and welcome profit will vanish for 
the time. Twelve weeks should be sufficient to fatten any 
duckling for table. 

The four best breeds of ducks are the Aylesbury, Pekin, 
Eouen, and Indian Runner. There are besides several others, 
including the Blue and Buff Orpingtons, recently introduced 
by Mr. W. Cook, and Campbell diicks, also a new variety. 
The Cayuga, Black East Indian, Muscovy, and such breeds 
^-chiefly ornamental — as the Mandarin and Carolina. 

The Aylesbury stands perhaps first where early marketing 
properties are concerned, ducklings of eight to nine weeks 
sometimes turning the scale at eight to nine pounds. An 
Aylesbury-Pekin cross produces a good market bird, and so 
do the Indian Eunner and Aylesbury. The Pekin is also 
an excellent table bird, and the favourite breed for this 
purpose on the large duck farms in America. About as 
large in frame as the Aylesbury, they take longer to mature, 
therefore crossing is with this breed advantageous when 
ducks are being bred for table. They are good layers, and 
of more vigorous constitution than Aylesburys. ■* As a pure 
breed, the Pekin may fairly be reckoned to come next to 
the Aylesbury for market purposes. 
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The Rouen is a splendid table bird, but here again tapid 
maturity is lacking. They are best marketed as ducks in- 
stead of ducklings. While the Aylesbury is pure white, 
and the Pekin white with a faint yellowish tinge, the 
Rouen is resplendent in brilliant plumage, the colouring of 
the drake resembling that of the wild mallard. They are 
excellent layers, and attain a weight of from eight to ten or 
eleven pounds at maturity. 

Indian Runners are rather small for market purposes, and 
are best crossed with a larger breed when wanted for table. 
They are very good layers, and on this account are valuable. 
Crossed with the Aylesbury, the laying qualities of the latter 
are improved. There are two types of Indian Runners, the 
grey and fawn. 

The Cayuga duck is not suuh a familiar figure in the 
duck-keeper's yard as the foregoing types, but many breeders 
who have kept them affirm that they are deserving of wider 
attention. The plumage should be black, with a lustrous 
green cast ; they are very hardy, mature early, and are good 
layers, and their flesh has the sweet and gamey flavour of 
the iinest wild duck. They can be satisfactorily kept in 
confinement, and owing to their dark plumage are well suited 
to places where there is much smoke, or where a white duck 
would soon look dirty. They are, however, just as fond 
of water as other ducks, and, if possible, should have access 
to it. 

The water question is a difficulty with many people who 
would like to keep ducks, but have not this accommodation. 
" If water is a duck's natural element," they ask, " how can 
they thrive well without it ? " Nevertheless they do thrive 
without it, as many duck-keepers will tell you. Of course 
more profitable and healthy ducks can be reared with water 
than without it, except in the case of early table ducklings. 
With a good running stream or brook at conunand, tliey can 
pick up no inconsiderable portion of food therefrom, grow 
faster, and are more healthy and lively, because they can 
indulge in the luxury of a wash, and can keep themselves 
clean and happy. But as every one who would like to have 
a few ducks has not the advantage of a running stream or 
brooklet, an artificial pond must be provided. A tub sawn 
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in two is often the refuge of the -waterless one, and of these 
paraffin casks are the handiest and most durable. The time 
they will last is practically endless. The smell of the 
paraffin must be removed, and a good plan is to give them a 
coat of paint before bringing them into use. If the tubs 
are filled with boiling suds from the wash-house or laundry 
and left to stand for a few days, changing the water if occa- 
sion offers in the interval, the smell of paraffin soon dis- 
appears. Very handy artificial duck-ponds can be had from 
various makers. 

Housing' Ducks. 

Ducks, and especially laying ducks, require to be com- 
fortably housed during winter and spring. They should 
not be crowded together, but have plenty of room in 
their sleeping place, and proper ventilation. They roost 
upon the ground, and in order to keep them dry and 
comfortable, and at the same time lessen the work of keep- 
ing clean, a good bed of dry straw, chaff, peat moss, or dry 
fern should be provided. It is essential that they should 
not sleep on a damp uncovered floor, as this induces cramp. 

As a rule ducks, if properly attended to, are much less 
susceptible to disease than fowls. Cramp and lameness 
chiefly trouble them, and very often the cause can be traced 
to overfeeding with rich and heavy food, or to damp 
floors. They often suffer from neglect because they are 
thought to be very hardy, and to require but little attention. 

They are hardy, of course, but not to the extent some 
people assume. Proper care will give the best returns in 
the end. 

Where only a few birds are kept, and some profit is 
naturally looked for, economy in feeding must be studied. 
Here it is that house scraps come in so well. In many 
homes there are odds and ends thrown into the dustbin as 
useless, that could with very little trouble be supplied to 
the birds as nourishing food. Each day the vegetable 
refuse, scraps of meat, pieces of fat, waste bread, &c., 
should be thrown into a pot or pan kept for the purpose, 
and while fresh and sweet should be mixed with the thirds, 
sharps, bran, or whatever is used, into a tolerably thick 
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paste. The peelings of potatoes washed perfectly clean and 
then nicely boiled, or the outer leaves of cabbage, broccoli, 
and the like treated in a similar way, can all be made 
excellent use of. Nothing should be thrown away that can 
be used as food, and, by keeping this in view, the profit side 
of the balance-sheet will be enlarged. Sharps are excellent 
for mixing with such scraps, making them into good sub- 
stantial food. They are first-rate for summer feeding, being 
flesh-forming rather than heat-giving, like maize-meal, which 
should only be given during the fattening period, or occasion- 
ally in winter. 

Ducks' eggs may be very successfully hatched in incu- 
bators, or they may be placed under a hen. A fowl of good 
average size will cover nine or eleven. Do not feed the 
ducklings for twelve hours after hatching, they do not need 
it. Feed with warm soft food, nicely mixed ; barley-meal, 
thirds, a little bran, ground oats, and oatmeal are all suit- 
able ; and if the weather is cold and inclement, include a 
little boiled and finely-minced bullock's liver. Feed 
moderately well until they get a good start, say five or 
six weeks old, but draw a sharp distinction between stock 
and table ducklings. The latter must have as much as they 
will eat ; the former must be fed for frame and growth. A 
little bone meal may be fed in their soft food two or three 
times a week with advantage. 

A vast business is done in duck-rearing in the counties of 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire; many thousands of 
pounds being paid annually to the duckers of Aylesbury and 
adjacent districts. Though these counties undoubtedly 
offer good facilities for the work, there are others quite as 
suitable, where this profitable industry might be carried on 
with success. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Turkeys 

Rearing and management — Points to aim at in table 
birds — Best breed . for table — Feeding stock birds — 
Fattening, Gr'c. 

" Why don't you go in for more turkeys 1 They pay." This 
suggestion, put to half-ardozen different people, invariably 
elicited the same reply, " Oh yes, they pay, but they call for 
such an amount of trouble while small." Undoubtedly this 
is true where breeding is undertaken on anything like a 
large scale. Young turkeys call for pretty much the same 
amount of attention as young pheasants, and perhaps the 
most successful rearing of them is that conducted on similar 
lines. 

A fairly large number are bred in this country, but not 
anything like enough to supply the demand, therefore we 
have turkeys sent us by the thousand from many countries. 
The influx begins in November, and continues until the end 
of January or the early part of February. 

The turkey is not every one's bird, A good range is 
necessary on which to rear them with success ; it is useless to 
attempt this on a small patch of ground, and a great deal 
depends upon the nature of the soil. A gravelly or sandy 
soil is the one on which they thrive best. Clay is too cold 
and damp for them, besides lacking the grit which is 
absolutely indispensable to the health of the birds. Turkeys 
can be bred on land inclined to be damp it a good deal of 
care is taken of them, but the breeder must be prepared for 
bad seasons, and more or less mortality among the poults, 
when such is the case. 
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April and May are the best months for hatching turkeys, 
and if for the first two or three months they are given 
proper attention, and a liberal and suitable diet, they are 
not much more difficult to rear than other poultry ; but if 
left to themselves, with the hot sun beating on them, or 
showers of rain drenching them, then good-bye all hope of 
their surviving. 

Their diet should consist of good baiiey-meal, biscuit- 
meal, Spratt's food moistened with milk or broth, groats, 
ground oats, a little oatmeal, rice boiled in milk, and when 
they are able to eat grain, small sound wheat. This bill of 
fare, with the addition of a few oats, will provide a varied 
diet for them until they have passed the period termed 
"shooting the red." For the first fortnight hard-boiled 
egg, chopped fine, should be mixed with their biscuit, or 
other meal. Fresh vegetable food should be freely 
supplied ; of lettuce and dandelion, the latter chopped up 
fine and mixed with their soft food, they are especially 
fond. Young turkeys like their food to be served daintily, 
and cold, wet, cloggy, carelessly-mixed stuff is as good as 
thrown away on them. Feed six times daily for the first 
month or so, giving the first meal about six in the morning. 
Give only sufficient at each time to just satisfy the appetite. 
Gradually decrease to four meals daily, and then to three 
meals. This number should be continued until the poults 
are about four months old, as they must be given a good 
start and kept growing if they are to turn out profitable 
birds. 

If on a range, such as that provided by a farm, they are 
able to pick up a good deal of food ; they have a sharp eye 
for insects and worms of various kinds, and do no little 
service in this way about a place. Preferably the meals 
should consist of one of grain and two of soft food, the grain 
being given at night. 

The great thing with young turkeys under three months 
old is to keep them dry. They should be shut in their 
coop or covered run during the drenching showers so pre- 
valent in spring, and not be let out in the morning until the 
dew is off the grass. If these precautions are observed up 
to the age mentioned, nothing much is likely to ail them. 
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Their coops, which must be shaded from the sun if its 
rays are at all powerful, should be large and roomy, and a 
small enclosed run should be made by means of wire netting, 
and the poults kept inside this for the first eight or ten 
days ; if left to run with the hen at this early stage she 
would wander off with them through wet grass if the weather 
chanced to be wet, and would in any case tire them out, so 
that many would be lost. After this age they may have 
their liberty, but a lawn, small paddock, or field where the 
grass is short is the best place for them. It is essential that 
the coops should be frequently moved on to fresh ground, 
every day if it can be managed. 

As soon as they have left infancy behind, turkeys are as 
hardy as one could wish. 

The American mammoth-bronze is perhaps more largely 
bred than any other variety in this country, and is 
regarded with much favour by breeders and buyers alike, 
the wholesale dealers considering it to be, as indeed it 
is, a choice table bird. No finer sight could gladden the 
heart of a turkey lover than a flock of this variety in the 
pink of condition. They are fine handsome birds with 
beautiful glossy plumage, and feed up to a great weight. 
The beginner in turkey-rearing could hardly be better 
advised than to get some thoroughly good birds of this 
strain. Fancy prices need not be given, as reliable birds 
are obtainable at a moderate figure. It is but poor economy 
to grudge initial expense, which will be the means of putting 
your flock on a profitable basis. Two-year- old birds should 
be chosen in preference to year-old ones, as a turkey takes 
three years to attain perfect maturity. The poults will be 
stronger if this plan is followed than they would be from 
one-year birds. 

Size is the point to be aimed at in turkeys. The supply 
of small and medium weight birds is, as a rule, plentiful 
enough, but heavy weight specimens are much rarer. The 
larger the birds are the more money per pound will they 
fetch, and this is especially the case with fine birds for table 
purposes. Small birds are useless for profitable turkey 
breeding. 

The average weight of a turkey cock of the mammoth- 
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bionze breed is from twenty-seven to thirty pounds, and 
about sixteen pounds for turkey hens. Exhibition specimens 
weigh very much more than this, forty pounds and over for 
a turkey cock being attained. One turkey cock may be 
allowed as many as twelve or fourteen hens in the breeding 
season. A fine, large-framed bird should be chosen, but he 
should not be too heavy. 

Stock turkeys should be well looked after from January 
to March, more especially if the weather is intensely cold, 
and the ground hard and frost-bound. Let them have a 
warm meal in the morning, and a little granulated meat, and 
biscuit-meal. Such attention will be repaid by an early 
laying season in the majority of cases. The hens may be 
expected to begin laying about the middle of February if 
all goes well. As to success with early hatches a great deal 
would depend, of course, upon individual surroundings, and 
the mUdness or severity of the weather. March is mostly 
bleak and cold, with cutting winds, therefore it would in 
most cases be advisable to hatch a little later, although of 
the two, turkey poults stand cold better than wet. The best 
mother is undoubtedly the turkey hen, failing which they 
should be mothered by an ordinary hen of some large breed. 
Cochins or Dorkings make good mothers. Later in the 
season incubators could of course be called into requisition 
if necessary, for turkeys can be very successfully hatched 
in them. 

Feeding for Table. 

Good food regularly given should be the rule with birds 
intended for table when November is advancing. They 
will have been getting but two meals daily, but they should 
now have three. A warm mash of good meal, mixed to the 
proper consistency with milk or buttermilk instead of water, 
should form the morning meal, and sound grain should 
form the rest of the menu. Actual fattening may be left 
until the end of the month, or the beginning of December, 
if the birds are not wanted to be killed until a week or 
nine days before Christmas. Where the birds are wanted 
for killing in November or the first week in December, 
extra feeding should commence without delay. If the 
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turkeys are in good condition, as they should be, they will 
plump up wonderfully in a short time. Give three meals 
of soft food daily during the last fortnight, with a handful 
of grain to pick at. A little fat, as used for table fowls, 
should be included in the soft food. Turkeys do best when 
not confined j they will not wander far from the house as 
they begin to fatten, plenty of food will stop any inclination 
in that direction. Unless very carefully managed, they do 
not thrive when shut in a pen or shed. Green food is an 
actual necessity with them, and when unconflued they can 
pick up their favourite bits, such as dandelion roots, &c. 

Grit must always be provided for them. If desired, they 
may be crammed in the same way as fowls. The process of 
killing is the same as for fowls. 

An unwise policy, to which many breeders are addicted, 
is to pay very little attention to the quality of the turkeys 
kept back for stock purposes, and to part with the best 
specimens. This plan will not answer at all if birds of any 
value are wanted in the following season. Hens that have 
been noticeably good layers during the last season should 
be kept for the coming one, while if new blood is wanted, 
a mammoth-bronze cock of the best type procurable should 
be introduced. Tolerably good turkeys are dear at any 
price ; really fine birds are the best for all purposes. 

Turkeys are fond of roosting in the open, and this might 
be allowed without harm to them if there is no danger to 
be feared from foxes or from human marauders. Where it 
is considered the safest plan to provide a proper house, this 
should be roomy and lofty, with ample ventilation. Un- 
floored houses are best. Poults should of course always be 
housed. It is not advisable to let fowls invade the turkey 
house. Each are best kept by themselves. 

Turkey poults should on no account be allowed to drink 
impure water, which they wUl do unless an ample supply of 
fresh water is accessible, about their runs. If strict care is 
observed as to the purity of their "food and drink they will 
not be troubled with gapes, as is so frequently the case. 
Special precautions must also be taken to keep them free 
from vermin. 

Other varieties of the turkey are the Norfolk, Cambridge, 
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and White Austrian. The Norfolk is black, and though 
running somewhat small, has excellent and well-flavoured 
flesh. The Cambridge resembles the bronze in colour, and 
has been largely crossed with it to give greater size. White 
turkeys are very handsome birds, but are not often reared. 
There is an impression that they are more delicate to breed 
than black or bronze varieties, but there is no foundation 
for this belief, which appears to be due to the delicate 
plumage and appearance of the birds. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Geese 

Different breeds — Rearing— General treatment- 
Fattening for table. 

Gkkse, like turkeys, are not everybody's birds because they 
cannot well be kept without plenty of range. On a 
common, a few acres of waste or marshy land, or with the 
range of a farm, a flock can be kept very profitably. 

Geese are the most independent of all birds in the 
poultry-yard. It is seldom that anything ails them, and 
they require the least possible amount of looking after. On 
a range where grass and water is plentiful they will forage 
for themselves to such an extent as to require nothing but 
a little bran and cheap meal to keep them in good store 
condition. 

The two well-known breeds — Embden and Toulouse — are 
most frequently kept in this country. Both are capital 
varieties and excellent table birds. 

The Toulouse is an ideal Christmas goose on account of 
the great weight, it scales when fat. Specimens of this 
breed have been known to weigh fifty pounds the pair. 
Of course, this is a show or exhibition weight; in the 
ordinary course of things a bird weighing 14 to 20 lbs. 
would answer every requirement. Both the male and 
female of this variety are of massive proportions. The 
plumage is grey mixed with brown. The bill and feet are 
a dark orange. A special characteristic of the Toulouse is 
the deep, perfectly divided double breast, which touches the 
ground. The thioat of the bird is dew-lapped. 
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The Embden is of a lightei build than the Totdouse, and 
does not present such a massive appearance. It scales an 
almost equal weight, however, at maturity when well fed. 
The plumage is white, the bill flesh-coloured, the legs and 
feet orange. 

The Toulouse is a very good layer, hut does not often 
desire to sit. 

The Embden is also a good layer, and combines good 
sitting properties therewith. It matures more rapidly than 
the Toulouse, and is ready for table at Michaelmas with 
very little expense or trouble. 

The Chinese Goose is a capital layer, and though some- 
what small is plump and excellent eating. It is a handsome, 
clean-built, well-shaped bird, breeding very true to type. 
The brown Chinese Goose, as it is called, has long been 
known in this country, and there is also a white breed not 
so frequently met with. Both have the distinguishing 
characteristic of a knobbed protuberance at the base of 
the bill. 

The brown Chinese was at first kept largely as an orna- 
mental breed (London readers can see a few fine specimens 
in St. James's Park), but its economic properties are fast 
becoming better known. It is a very prolific layer, and the 
flesh is very sweet and good. Crossed with the Embden it 
improves the laying qualities of the latter, and makes also a 
good quick-maturing table bird. 

Early eggs from geese are not of such paramount import- 
ance to the average poultry farmer as are those from fowls 
and ducks. Early broods, to come in about the first week 
in April, are very desirable, however, as these first 
comers beat any later ones in point of vigour, size, and 
appearance. 

When the breeding pens are composed of other than 
young geese, there will be few if any eggs before March. 
Mature birds are always later in commencing to lay than 
young geese. 

A gander should not be used for breeding purposes, if 
good strong stock are required, until two years olc^ and he 
may be used up to six years old. 

Three geese and a gander constitute a pen as a rule, but 
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with an active, vigorous male the number of the geese may 
be increased to five or six. 

If the purchase of new stock is contemplated, choose for 
weight and size (two important points in market birds) good 
specimens of the Toulouse or Embden breeds, with long, 
deep, full bodies, and well shaped. A long-legged, light- 
framed goose wiU be a poor flesh-carrier, and it is weight 
that must be aimed at for profitable table birds. 

In no case must sitting geese be neglected. It ia best for 
one attendant, whom they will soon get to Jknow, to look 
after their eating and drinking requirements. Some people 
are afraid to let their geese sit, thinking that they are 
clumsy and wiU break the eggs. If left pretty much to 
themselves — as they much dislike their nest being meddled 
with — they will as a rule bring off very successful hatches. 
Hens as foster mothers are very well, but five goose eggs is 
as njany as an average hen can cover, and if one or more 
should chance to be infertile, the hatch is lamentably small. 

Goose eggs can. be hatched in an incubator, but when this 
is attempted they should not be mixed with any other eggs. 
The period of incubation is thirty days. 

April and May are the chief months, and decidedly the 
best for rearing goslings, and most breeders wiU by this time 
have the bulk of their goslings out and about. Although it 
is advisable to get the birds hatched during May, later 
broods may be successfully reared if the geese continue 
laying far into the season. Like other poultry, geese are 
very variable as to the number of eggs produced. If they 
are permitted to remain in the nest the goose wiU frequently 
commence to sit after laying the first batch, but & they 
are gradually removed she will lay a second batch before 
sitting. 

Have the goslings on a nice piece of short grass. Some 
poultry devotees go so far as to devote their grass-plot or 
the lawn in front of the house to them, the mother, whether 
hen or goose, being confined in a coop for the first few days, 
while the goslings enjoy their liberty. They should be 
kept well under observation at first, for if they should get 
on their backs by some mischance they are often unable to 
right themselves again, and may be dead before they are 
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discovered. Give them frequent and regular meals for two 
or three weeks, and do not allow them free liberty to either 
pond or field. They are best kept away from the water 
until they have got a little growth and strength to work 
upon. After three weeks or so they may be allowed to do 
pretty much as they will. 

Goslings grow very rapidly, and if bred from healthy 
stock very few casualties from any lack of constitution will 
occur among them. 

Feed them on well-mixed, crumbly, not sloppy, food, sharps, 
barley or wheat meal, oatmeal, ground oats, with a little 
grain and boiled rice for a change. Indian meal should 
not be given them at this early stage, it is altogether un- 
suitable. 

Keep a plentiful supply of fresh water before them, in 
shallow troughs or pans that they can reach readily. 

Above all things see that they do not sleep on damp 
boards. 

Rats are great enemies of young goslings, and if any are 
missing, and there is any ground for suspicion that these 
rodents are the marauders, steps should be taken either to 
destroy them or to protect the goslings. Their depredations 
are committed as a rule at night when all is quiet. 

Regular meals of nicely-prepared soft food should be given 
the young goslings until about six weeks old, so as to pro- 
vide them with a good start towards attaining a vigorous 
maturity. After this age they will need two meals — rather 
light ones — daily, as they will be able to earn their own 
living for the most part if on a good grass range. 

Green geese preparing for market must be liberally fed, 
but the flock to be kept on for Michaelmas, or better still, 
Christmas, should be given the run of the grass fields 
wherever possible. With this they can be kept in good 
growing condition by one meal of soft food daily, with a 
handful of grain now and then by way of a treat. A liberal 
admixture of bran may be added to their soft food; this 
is a cheap stuff which answers admirably for growing geese 
on a free range. 

Grit is just as necessary for geese as it is for turkeys and 
fowls. If it is not readily obtainable by them in the fields 
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over which they run, a supply should be kept ready for 
them in the yard where they are accustomed to take their 
food. A good plan is to place it in a trough with a little 
water. A little corn thrown into the trough will soon 
teach them where to find it. 

Geese intended for table at Michaelmas should have two 
or three good meals daily for about three weeks before they 
are wanted for killing. If they are in good condition when 
taken in hand, two meals a day will be suflficient. Barley- 
meal, sharps, ground oats, wheat-meal, and maize-meal are 
suitable fattening foods. 

Geese for killing at Christmas may be left to run in the 
fields until about three weeks before that time. They should 
then be taken up to fatten, and if possible accommodated 
in a dry, well-littered shed, or other outbuilding. It is not 
desirable for them to roam about at will, or they will not 
lay on flesh quickly. Keeping them quiet, warm, and dry, 
will conduce to the laying on of flesh. The way to get 
them ready for table quickly is to give plenty of food. 
Rough fat forma a valuable addition, and should be used 
during the last ten days, cut up into dice, and well incor- 
porated with the soft food. Grit and green stufE should 
also be supplied. They may be turned out of the shed into 
the yard for about a quarter of an hour daily, and should 
then be put back again. 

Geese should never be put into separate apartments when 
they are being finally fattened off. Experience goes to show 
that they do best when fed in a flock, which, when com- 
posed of a large number of birds, could of course, if more 
convenient, be subdivided into two or three. Each lot 
should be killed off at the same time. Being sociable birds, 
and always flocking together when left to themselves, they 
pine instead of laying on flesh when they are kept alone. 
Killing is usually accomplished by hanging the birds up 
by the legs, and thrusting a knife with a sharp point 
through the .head so as to pierce the brain. The bird can 
be stunned first by a blow on the head if desired, and this 
is a more humane method, as it does not then feel the knife 
wound. They should be fasted the day before they are 
killed. 
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Geese 

The birds should be comfortably housed, especially in 
winter and early spring. A shed is better than nothing, 
but a properly built house, somewhat on the lines of a 
duck-house, but higher and more spacious, should be pro- 
cured from some poultry appliance maker, if the moderate 
cost entailed can be afforded. 
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CALENDAR 



JANUARY 

The season now begins in earnest. Where chickens are 
■wanted for the spring markets, set every available egg. 

Encourage both ducks and hens to do their very best in 
producing eggs. 

While there is a scarcity of green food, use vegetables, 
such as carrots, parsnips, onions, beetroot, and partially 
boiled turnips. 

Give extra food, including a little flesh meat and a hand- 
ful of hemp seed, the latter twice a week, to male birds in 
the breeding pen. 

Do not give them too many hens j three to five is suffi- 
cient at this season. 

Feed chickens early in the morning, and last thing at 
night. 

Chickens bred this month should be fed for table pur- 
poses. February, March, and April hatched birds are the 
best to rear as layers and for breeding stock. 

Guard against permitting the fowls to drink frosted 
water ; it is not good for them. 

Set every available duck egg, if you are fortunate enough 
to have any. These are literally " worth their weight in 
gold " just now. 

If any stock has to be bought, either fowls or turkeys, 
this should be done at once. 

In snowy weather use a broom freely in and about open 
runs, to clear the ground for the birds. 

Duck eggs may be incubated along with hen eggs, but it 
is by far the best plan to keep each by themselves. Duck 
eggs require more moisture than hen eggs during the latter 
part of the period of incubation, but this must not be over- 
done ; a dip in a bowl of warm water and immediate re- 
placement without drying is all that is required. This 
during the last four days, 
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FEBRUARY 

Where chickens are wanted, set or incubate all available 
eggs. For a couple of months at least the work should go 
on hard and fast. 

Pay every attention to the December and January hatched 
chickens, whose early destination is the table. 

Keep poultry - houses well aired, but avoid draughts. 
Litter well with peat moss. 

Scatter grain food to laying stock among straw or other 
litter to induce them to take exercise. 

Broody hens are in great request now. Good, reliable 
sitters are worth to sell 3s. to 4s. 6d. each. 

If you must buy birds to replenish your stock, do so at 
once. 

Do not use male birds related to the hens to breed from. 

Eggs for hatching are better laid by hens than pullets. 

Turkeys should have a little stimulating food just now, as 
the hens will soon be laying. Give them a little minced 
meat and scraps. 

Feed laying fowls well, but do not get them fat 

Keep ducks shut up until they have laid j that is, until 
9 or 9.30 A.M. 

Turkeys should be mated up at once if this has not 
already been done. 

Push on ducklings as fast as possible. Prices are at high 
water-mark during this and next month. 

They should be kept warm and quiet, and given as much 
food as they will eat. 
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MARCH 

This is an important month for hatching, laying, and 
general stock. 

Select all eggs for this purpose with the greatest care. 

Chickens for table should be pushed on as rapidly as 
possible. 

Turkey hens should be fed with a view to eggs. 

In cold, windy weather provide plenty of shelter for 
chickens and laying hens. 

Laying geese should have a little extra food. Sittings of 
goose eggs may be put down at any time now. 

Set all available duck eggs, and keep back a few of the 
most promising ducklings for stock purposes. 

Table ducklings should be kept in a warm shed, or other 
place, in cold weather, as they will then fatten more quickly. 

Sittings of turkey eggs may be put down about the 
middle of the month. 

Look well after all laying stock. 

Prices being at their best for table ducklings and chickens, 
market all available birds. 

Avail yourself of the services of any broody hens for the 
hatching of special or general stock, especially if the weather 
ia severe. 

Early goose eggs are saleable at gd. or lod. each, if you 
have any to spare. 
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APRIL 

A busy month. 

Chicks, ducklings, turkey poults, and goslings, -will all 
be hatching, oi soon due to hatch. 

Take precautions against " April showers " with all young 
birds. 

Young turkey poults should never be allowed to get wet 

Continue to set eggs of all kinds. 

Push on early table ducklings with all possible despatch. 

The bulk of the turkey flock should be timed to come in 
early in May, as the weather is drier and more fayourable 
as a rule than during April. 

Select promising young birds, either chickens or duck- 
lings, and keep for stock. 

Change coops on to fresh ground every day if possible. 

Table chickens fetch very remunerative prices this month, 
and onwards to June. 

If well fed a large majority should be saleable at twelve 
to fourteen weeks old. 

If they weigh 3 lbs. and upwards, sell them off. 

Turkey eggs for incubating are readily saleable now. 
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MAY 

Get all your turkey poults hatched out this month if 
possihle. Summei hatched ones do not thrive like spring 
birds. 

"More chickens" is still the cry, especially in a late 
season when early hatched ones are scarce, therefore keep 
hens and incubators employed, and make up as far as 
_ possible for lost time. 

May-hatched pullets should begin to lay in November and 
December with proper care. 

Go carefully through the chickens and weed out all 
superfluous or undesirable birds. 

If room is badly wanted this should be done at the 
earliest possible moment. Ohickens are fit to kill for home 
consumption at about eight weeks old. 

Keep changing the rearing-ground and runs as much as 
possible. Stale ground means mortality among young 
birds. 

Goslings may still be hatched if plenty of eggs are avail- 
able. Late hatched birds should be marked oflf to sell as 
green geese and at Michaelmas. 

Young ducklings should be sheltered from the sun if its 
rays are _at all powerful. 

Fatten and sell any stock ducks that have stopped — or 
that are about to stop — laying. Sell ofif any drakes that 
are not wanted for another season also. 

If this is not done, moulting will begin shortly, and 
prices also will soon be declining. 

A thorough spring cleaning is advisable now before the 
hot weather comes on. 
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JUNE 

Be careful to see that chickens hatched now are put upon 
fiesh ground, or they will not thrive. 

Spray all coiners, cracks, and crevices of houses with some 
good insect-destroyer. The summer is the breeding time for 
vermin. 

Keep all young stock growing. 

Pay special attention to chickens suitable for table, push- 
ing them on as fast as possible, in order that they may be 
disposed of while the market is good and prices remunera- 
tive. 

Separate all cockerels from the pullets at eight to ten 
weeks old. 
X Weed out this month especially all adult birds that can 
be dispensed with. 

Provide dust baths for sitting hens, and feed them pro- 
perly, as they are often uneasy and restless during hot 
weather. 

Vermin is sometimes the chief reason ; therefore, in addi- 
tion to a dust bath, examine them, and dress if necessary — 
as will most probably be the case — with a good insect- 
powder. 

Take special precaution concerning drinking-water for 
chickens, or gapes will probably appear. 

Push off table ducklings as fast as possible. 

Place coops for chickens in a shady position where the 
heat of the sun will be mitigated. 

Sell off all ducks over two and a half or three years old. 
Young stock is best for laying purposes. 

Moulting will be beginning soon, so they should be killed 
for home consumption, or disposed of at once. 
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JULY 

Moulting will begin shortly, therefore dispose of any hens 
that are not really ■vranted. Note any specially good ones 
you may wish to retain; should they exhibit signs of 
broodiness indulge them, broody hens often get through the 
moult more rapidly if allowed to sit. 

Provide shelter from the sun in the case of growing 
chickens. 

Let ground used for chicken rearing rest if possible, first 
giving it a thorough brushing, mowing, and cleaning. 

Feed green food such as lettuce and endive when it is 
plentiful. 

Summer-hatched chickens require to be well looked after. 
Shade from hot sun, supply fresh green food, and cool pure 
water. 

' If a small orchard is available the chickens should have 
the run of that, as they will thrive much better than in a 
yard. 
— ^ Separate all three-months old cockerels from the pullets. 
-7^ Provide dust baths in plenty. 

Continue to push on all marketable chickens as fast as 
possible. 

Feed laying stock with suitable hot-weather food and 
plenty ^of green stuffi 

Chicken coops that are no longer required for rearing 
► should be well white or lime washed, and put safely away 

until again wanted. 
\ Continue to use vermin destroyers in the houses, &<}. 
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AUGUST 

Close care and attention to the stock ia necessary, aa the 
heat of summer is always more or less trying to poultry. 

Keep the birds that you have your eye upon for stock 
purposes growing as much as possible, and they wUl most 
likely repay your care by early laying in the autumn. 

Provide plenty of fresh water for drinking purposes, and 
keep it out of the sun. 

Continue to wage war against vermiiL 

Look well after birds .going through the moult. 

Continue hatching chickens for the late markets. 

A light diet, with plenty of green food, is the best for 
poultry just now. 

Continue to cull weedy specimens from the flock. Cold 
chicken pie is excellent in hot weather. 

If incubators or other appliances are required for the 
ensuing season they should be procured now, as orders are 
frequently delayed in execution if not sent in till the height 
of the season, and disappointment necessarily follows. 

Keep the poultry-houses clean, removing all soiled litter 
and droppings. 

Keep young turkeys growing by feeding with plenty of 
suitable food. 

Select breeding stock. 

A good grass run is best for young stock pullets. 

Provide shelter from the sun's rays for both young and 
adult birds. 
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SEPTEMBER 

Faj special attention to the young cockerels that will be 
used for breeding purposes next season. They should be 
kept apart from the hens. 

Go carefully through the stock, and weed out all surplus 
birds before the winter. 

If any lime-washing or white-washing of coops or houses 
requires to be done, it should be completed while the 
weather is yet favourable. 

Select stock, both ducks, fowls, and turkeys, for breeding 
from next season, allowing an extra bird or two to each pen 
for possible casualties, or a later weeding out. 

Avoid selecting birds with crooked breasts or any other 
deformity. 

Early-hatched pullets will be reddening up soon, and will, 
many of them, begin laying either this or next month. 
While feeding them well do not force or get them too fat 
or they will be spoiled for egg-production. 

The chickens will be rapidly maturing now. Select the 
best specimens if you wish to keep up a good grade of stock. 

Look round poultry-houses and yards, and make good any 
defects before winter sets in. 

Sweep up and burn all loose feathers cast by moulting 
stock. 

Drain runs, if necessary, before rains set in. 

Stock ducks for early laying may be mated up at the 
end of the month. 
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OCTOBER 

Go through the turkeys and select birds for stock, choos- 
ing the very best. 

Where the feeding of a warm breakfast to fowls has been 
discontinued during summer, recommence the same this 
month. 

Push on late hatched chickens as fast as possible for table 
purposes. 

Pullets coming on to lay should have a little meat on 
alternate mornings. 

Pay a visit to the fowl-house when the birds are settled 
for the night, and if there is any wheezing to be heard, 
ascertain which bird or birds are responsible for it, and 
attend to the matter without delay. 

Colds frequently trouble the birds at this season owing to 
the change of weather. 

If new poultry-houses are wanted, buy them at once. 

Do not winter any stock that are not really required. 

Mate up stock ducks. 

Geese intended for killing at Christmas should have one 
good meal daily. 

If incubators are wanted for early winter and spring 
hatching, order now. 

Coops and similar appliances should be thoroughly 
brushed and cleaned, and stored in a suitable place. 
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NOVEMBER 

The flock of fowls should be thoroughly inspected this 
month with a view to being set right for the winter. 

Hens that are still in the moult should be kept in a dry 
sheltered place, and well looked after. 

Pullets not yet laying should have a little stimulating 
food such as flesh meat, and pea or bean meal in their morn- 
ing mash. 

Birds intended for show purposes should be placed in 
special pens or runs. Get them as tame as possible. 

Look round the houses and see that they are in good 
repair, and thoroughly dry and rainproof. 

Where eggs are wanted for early hatching, the stock birds 
should be mated up now. Do not give the male birds more 
than five hens. 

Get everything ready in the shape of brooders and in- 
cubators, cleaning and putting them in good order, or de- 
spatching orders for new ones when required. 

Runs should be levelled up and drained if necessary. 

Get rid of any birds not really wanted. 

Take all precautions against vermin. 

Fattening for the Christmas markets should be in full 
swing, especially among geese and turkeys. 

Get turkeys to weigh as heavy as possible. The finer and 
bigger the bird the more money per pound is it wotth. 
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DECEMBER 

Mate up bleeding stock — first-iate hens oi pullets with 
the beat pure-bred cock, under two years old — you have, 
or can get. 

Fatten and sell any surplus stock. 

Look well after any chickens that may be hatched, but 
while giving them warm brooders, or coops, if with hens, 
see that they are not pampered, but get exercise and fresh 
air, under cover of a shed if the weather be snowy or wet. 

Do not forget green food for the stock. A cabbage now 
and then is useful when other things are scarce. 

Put down sittings of eggs for early spring chickens under 
broody hens, or in incubators. 

Laying stock should have a little flesh meat in their 
breakfast of warm soft food to encourage them to do their 
best. 

Dress any frost-bitten combs with vaseline. Minorcas, 
Leghorns, and other breeds with large combs are often 
troubled with frost-bite. 

When the ground is frost-bound feed all stock more 
liberally. 

Do not neglect cleaning and airing the roosting houses. 

Stock ducks that are laying, or that are wanted to lay as 
soon as possible, must have a little rough flesh meat boiled 
and minced three or four mornings weekly in their mash at 
breakfast-time. 

Eggs should be collected with all despatch, especially 
when the weather is frosty. Take care not to expose those 
wanted for incubation to frost. 
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Various Breeds, with their Chief 
Characteristics 



Aneonas. — Mottled plumage ; hardy ; good layers ; non- 
sitting breed. 

Andaliisians. — Slaty-blue plumage, -with purpliBh-black neck 
and back in cock ; fairly hardy ; good layers ; non- 
sitting breed. 

Brahmas. — Light, dark ; hardy ; fair layers ; good sitters. 

Barhezieuas. — Black plumage ; very fair layers ; non-sitters ; 
fairly hardy ; flesh excellent. 

Bantams. — Several varieties (see Chapter XII.), good layers, 
■ and mostly good sitters. 

Cochins. — White, buff, partridge, cuckoo, and black; fair 
layers ; good sitters ; hardy. 

Qampines. — Gold, silver; hardy; good layers; flesh fair; 
non-sitting breed. 

Grhie Coswrs. — Black plumage ; fairly hardy ; good layers ; 
flesh excellent. 

Cowries Paites. — Black plumage; hardy; very fair layers; 
sitting breed ; flesh good. 

Ooucou de Malines, — Cuckoo plumage ; fair layers ; hardy ; 
flesh excellent. 

Dorkings. — Grey, silver-grey, white; fairly hardy; fair 
layers ; good sitters and mojihers ; flesh excellent. 

Faverolles. — Salmon, ermines, grey ; hardy ; fair layers ; 
flesh very good, 

Hamburghs. — Silver and golden spangled, silver and golden 
pencilled, black ; fairly hardy ; excellent layers ; non- 
sitters ; flesh good. 

Houdans. — Mottled plumage ; hardy ; excellent layers ; non- 
sitters ; flesh fine. 

Indian Game. — Plumage green-black with chestnut-brown, 
or crimson ; fairly hardy ; fair layers ; flesh excellent. 
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Various Breeds 

Javas. — Black, white ; hardy ; good layers ; fair sitters ; 

flesh good. 
Langshans. — Black, white ; hardy ; good layers ; flesh 

excellent. 
La Flkche. — Green-black plumage ; fairly hardy ; good 

layers ; flesh excellent. 
Leghorns. — White, brown, buff, pile, duck wing, black, and 

cuckoo ; hardy ; excellent layers ; non-sitters ; flesh fair. 
Minorcas. — Black, white; fairly hardy; excellent layers; 

non-sitters ; flesh fair. 
Malays. — ^White, brown, black-breasted wheaten, black- 
breasted red ; fairly hardy ; fair layers and sitters ; flesh 

good. 
Old English Oame. — Black-red, brown-red, duckwing, pile, 

wheaten; fairly hardy; very fair layers and sitters; 

flesh excellent. 
Orpingtons. — Black, buff; white, hardy; good layers; fair 

sitters ; flesh good. 
Plymouth Bocks. — Barred, buff, white ; hardy ; excellent 

layers ; fair sitters ; flesh good. 
Polish. — Black, white crest, white, black crest ; white, silver 

and golden spangled, buff, mottled ; fairly hardy ; good 

layers ; non-sitters ; flesh good. 
Phoenix (Tokohamas). — Pile, black-red; ornamental breed 

of Japanese origin ; chief characteristic, immense length 

of tail in the cock, feathers three yards and more in 

length. 
Redcaps. — Plumage resembles that of golden - spangled 

hamburghs ; hardy ; excellent layers ; non-sitters. 
Spanish. — Jet-black glossy plumage ; fairly hardy ; fair 

layers of very fins eggs. 
Sultans. — White ornamental breed of Turkish origin. 
Silkies (" Negro " fowls, so called from the dark colour of 

the skin). — White, silky wool-like plumage ; ornamen- 
tal breed, but good layers of small eggs ; good sitters. 
Scotch Qreys {Dumpies). — Speckled plumage, resembling 

barred plymouth rocks; hardy; good layers; flesh good. 
Wyandottes. — White, buff, partridge, golden, silver, cuckoo ; 

hardy ; good layers ; flesh good. 
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Ohickent — 
Absolute cleanlineaB necessary 

to the health of, 28 
Ooops — 
Should be moved every day, 29 
Should be shaded from the 
sun in summer, 29 
Covered runs for, 28 
Do not crowd them, 28 
Earth runs, to keep sweet, 29 
Examine them for insects occa- 
sionally, 30 
Food for — 

Best stock foods, 29 

Change of diet, 27 

Clean fresh water twice daily, 

27 
Feed late at night in winter, 

27 
Grains for, 27 
Green stuff, 27 
Grit, 27 

Warm breakfast of soft food, 
27 
Keep them from damp rims, 28 
Must not be allowed to get 

wet, 28 
Separate the cockerels from the 
pullets at three months, 80 
Should not be allowed to perch 

too soon, 29 
Treatment of young chickens — 
First food for, 26 
Fresh air and exercise for, 28 
Times for feeding, 26 
When first to feed, 26 

Ducks — 
Artificial ponda for, 92 



Best breeds of, 91 

Best month for mating, 88 

Careful selection for stock birds, 

88 
Do not let them out too early 

in the day, 90 
Early hatched, early eggs, 89 
Economical feeding for, 93 
Eggs, to hatch, 94 
Feed regularly, 90 
Food for, 89 

Hardy, but require attention, 93 
Periodf or fattening ducklings,9 1 
To fatten for table, 91 
To feed newly-born ducklings, 

94 
To house, 93 
To rear ducklings for the 

market, 90 
Value of the eggs, 89 
Varieties of, 91, 92 
Water and milk for, 91 
When to set the eggs, 90 

Eggs— 
Good yearly averages of, 54 
How to test the fertility of, 23 
Natural and artificial hatch- 
ing of — 
Hens V. incubators, 21 
Incubators, how to manage, 
24,25 
Nest boxes for hens, 55 
Number of, to set, varies in 

summer and winter, 22 
Period of incubation for, 24 
Size of, important, 55 
The choice of, for setting pur- 
poses, 22 
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Qeese — 

Age of gander for breeding pur- 
poses, 102 

Average weight of, 101 

Chinese birds, 102 

Do not separate them whilst 
fattening, 105 

Early broods of, 102 

Food and drink for goslings, 104 

For Michaelmas, to feed, 105 

How to treat goslings, 103 

Period of incubation for their 
eggs, 103 

Proportion, of male and female 
in a pen, 102 

Bats to be guarded against, 101 

Should be comfortably boused, 
106 

Sitting geese require great 
attention, 103 

Suitable.jland for rearing, 101 

To feed for'the market, 104 

To kill, 105 

Well-known breeds, 101 

PouUry—^ 
Bantams — 

As pets for children, 67 

Good layers, 68 

Uses of, 68 

Varieties of, 67 
Best breeds — 

For general purposes, 44 

For towns, 69 
Best crosses — 

For laying, 44 

For table, 44 
Best layers, the, 43, 65 
Best table birds, 43 
Breed from none but pure-bred 

males, 45 
Breeding for a good laying 

stock, 63 
Breeds — 

And their characteristics, 119 

For heavy soils, 43 

Suitable for North, 42 

Suitable for warm climates, 
42 



Calendar. What to do in — 

April, 110 

August, 114 

December, 118 

February, 108 

January, 107 

July, 118 

June, 112 

March, 109 

May, 111 

November, 117 

October, 116 

September, 115 
Diseases and their Remedies — 

Apoplexy, 75 

Bumble foot, 76 

Cholera, 76 

Colds or catarrh, 78 

Cramp, 76 

Crop binding, 77 

Eczema, 77 

Egg bound, 77 

Fatty degeneration of the 
liver, 81 

Feather eating, 81 

Gapes, 80 

Kheumatism, 79 

Roup, 78 

Scabies, 80 

Scaly leg, 80 

Soft eggs, 81 

White comb or scurf, 78 

Worms, 79 
Exhibition birds — 

Advice to novices about, 57 

Best months for hatching, 
57 

Best shows for, 56 

Must be trained, 58 

Prices paid for, 56 

Sittings of eggs, 56 

Very paying, 56 

Washing white fowls, 68 
Feeding — 

Bread scraps, 39 

Breeds that are the largest 
eaters, 40 

Brewers' grains, 39 

Condiments in the food, 36 
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Egg Bhells ahould not be 

given them, 10 
For hena in confinement, 37 
For laying heng, 36 
For pullets, 37 
Green bone as a food, 39 
Hints on, 35 
In summer, 35 
In winter, 36 
Influence of food on eggs, 

39 
Over-feeding to be guarded 

against, 40 
Potatoes for fowls, 38 
Vegetable food, 37 
Food and feeding for town 

birds, 71 
Healthy stock birds, 45 
Hens over three years should 

not be kept, 46 
Hints for keeping in towns, 70 
Houses — 

Aspect for, 32 

Bssentiala in, 31 

Floors for, 32 

Peat moss for the ground of, 

33 
Space allowed for each bird, 

32 
To select a site for, 82 
Useful size for, 32 
Ventilation of, 32 
What to aim at in, 31 
Warmth, without stuffiness, 

32 
How to choose the beet laying 

bens, 63 
Keeping — 
Advisable to start in a small 

way, 18 
Backward chickens and their 

causes, 84 
Best time to begin, 64 
Best way for women to start, 

62 
Careful accounts, should be 

kept, 18 
Chickens dying in the shell, 

causes of, 82 



Clover much loved by birds, 

85 
Comfortable bouses are 

essential, 19 
Don't crowd your fowls, 19 
Economy in feeding, 87 
Enamelled pans or troughs, 

87 
Feed regularly, but do not 

overfeed, 20 
Feed up overplus of cockerels 

for the market, 30 
For eggs or breeding pur- 
poses, 18 
For resourceful women, 64 
For the city man, 61 
For townsfolk, 65 
Hints about soft food, 85 
Hints for profit-making, 42 
How women can m'ake it 

pay, 64 
Keep your fowls clean, 20 
Live chicken trade, the, 65 
Live stock, to send by rail, 

66 
Marking the birds, 82 
Mistaken ideas about, 60 
Newly - purchased fowls 

should be watched, 82 
Peat moss litter, 85 
Pleasure and profit in, 17 
Railway rates for fowls, 63 
Kats to be guarded against, 

83 
Roosting bouses, 19 
Salt necessary for fowls, 86 
Small flocks are best, 18 
Small profits from, 60 
Theories about, 60 
Things all fowls need, 20 
To tell the age of fowls, 83 
Value of poultry manure, 86 
Watch the birds' appetites, 86 
Women successful at, 62 
Lawn mowings only good for, 

when fresh, 71 
London markets average whole- 
sale prices for table poultry. 

121, 122 
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Moulting— 
Green food essential whilst, 

73 
Season for, 72 
Treatment during, 73 
Warmth necessary when, 71 
Poor-laying and its causes, 61 
Proportion of cocks to hens, 46 
Buns — 
Dry yards and runs, 38 
Good drainage for, 33 
To change in limited space, 34 
Shelters. Bun them up against 

walls, &c., 33 
Table fowls- 
Best breeds for, 47 
Best fattening foods, 48 
Cramming, 60 
Epinette system of fattening, 

80 
Fat to be included in thew 

food, 49 
Fattening shed for, 60 
Plucking, 62 
Shaping, 62 

Soft food for fattening, 49 
To kill, 51 , 
Terms used in farming, xv 
To improve the layiQg stock, 63 
Weed them out in June, 46 
Women breeders of prize stock, 



Sitting Hens — 

Care of, 23 
■ How to lift, 28 

How to remove broken eggs 

from under, 23 
Make sureof their being broody, 

21 
Nests for, 21 
Sprinkle with insect powder, 

24 



Average weight for, 97 

Best laying season, 98 

Best months for hatching, 96 

Best strain to breed from, 97 

Breeding of, the, 96 

Coops for, 97 

Diet for young, 96 

Fond of roosting in the open, 

99 
Houses for, 99 

Must be kept from damp, 96 
Necessary conditions for rear- 
ing, 96 
Pure water must be provided, 

99 
Size must be aimed at, 97 
Stock Birds, how to feed, 98 
To feed for table, 98 
Varieties of, 99, 100 
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